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CURRENT COMMENT. 


In its action in the Mexican imbroglio the Coolidge 
Administration has not shown such good manners as the 
Irishman who asked: “Is this a private fight or may 
annywan go in?’ Washington seems to be going in with- 
out asking, and one wonders how far in it will go. Hav- 
ing sold munitions to the Obregon Government, having 
given permission to Obregon’s forces to take a strategic 
short-cut across Texas, and having informed Sefior de 
la Huerta, the rebel leader, that he must cease his block- 
ade of the port of Tampico, behind which lie American 
investments, Mr. Coolidge has now dispatched a fleet of 
war-vessels to Vera Cruz to re-enforce the two Ameri- 
can cruisers already sent there, one of which has put itself 
out of action by inadvertently busting into a reef. 
At this writing the precise object of this dashing expedi- 
tion has not been divulged. It is not known whether 
Mr. Coolidge will follow the precedent established by 
Mr. Wilson, and land sailors and marines to preserve law 
and order and impress the populace with the sanctity of 
the dollar, or whether he will speed the vessels on to 
Tampico, some 300 miles up the coast, and smash Sefior 
de la Huerta’s blockade, which must be interfering some- 
what with oil-exports and dividends. 


OrueER things being equal, the United States Government 
has as much right to send a fleet to demonstrate before 
Vera Cruz as it would have to stage a similar naval 
demonstration before Portsmouth because, let us say, it re- 
garded some of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s peculiar eco- 
nomic ideas as a menace to American investments in Eng- 
land. It has, however, become the established policy of 
the United States Government to intervene, when oppor- 
tunity offers, in the domestic affairs of its Latin-American 
These zealous naval demonstrations have 
an ominous look, and they make one wonder if President 
Obregon is not likely to find in the end that munitions 
purchased at Washington in an emergency are all too 
dearly bought. The initial contract, still unpublished, may 
or may not contain certain unobtrusive clauses of ill- 
omen for the struggling Mexican people; but the “friendly 
assistance” of imperialist American forces may well fill 


thoughtful Mexicans with apprehension. 
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SENATOR Boraw has rendered an excellent service by 
calling the attention of Congress to the fact that the 
French Government, while expending extravagant sums 
in fostering militarism in Europe, is virtually repudiating 
its obligations to the American taxpayers. The debt, with 
accrued interest, now amounts to four billion dollars. No 
interest has been paid since the debt was created, and the 
French Government has declined to discuss any adjust- 
ment, while leading French statesmen have repeatedly 
asserted that in the nature of things the account could 
never be squared. Yet during the year the French Gov- 
ernment has been able, as Mr. Borah pointed out, to 
lend to its satellite allies, for military purposes, upwards 
of a billion francs. These four favoured allies are also 
carried on the debit column of our books for over a third 
of a billion dollars, and a dozen other Governments among 
our late allies and associates owe nearly three billion 
dollars more in principal and interest, which they are 
making no move to pay. These debtor Governments are 
pouring out their revenues lavishly to maintain armies 
on a scale undreamed of before the war to end war. Mr. 
Borah is thus correct in pointing out that these huge 
military establishments are being supported in large meas- 


‘ure at the expense of the American taxpayers. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL DauGHERTy has scored another great 
legal triumph. It will be recalled that in the autumn of 
1922 he secured an injunction restraining the striking 
railway-shopmen from virtually every activity save that 
of silent and solitary prayer. In the face of this majestic 
decree the proprietor of a barber-shop in Clifton Forge, 
Virginia, whose sympathies were enlisted for the work- 
ers, put up a sign over his door reading: “No Scabs 
Wanted Here.” This miscreant was promptly arrested 
and found guilty of contempt of court, but it appears 
that certain elements surreptitiously and insidiously as- 
sisted him to take his case to the higher tribunals. His 
conviction has now been sustained by the United States 
Court of Appeals, which holds that the offensive sign 
constituted “intimidation by insult’; for, as the editor of 
the Illinois Miner remarks, the tender-hearted strike- 
breaker “might throw down his tools when he learned 
that he couldn’t get a shave.” We gladly note that 
through the energetic action of our popular chief prosecu- 
tor, free institutions in America have again been pre- 
served, 


PRIMARILY as a measure of preparedness, the Navy 
Department is preparing to send the airship “Shenandoah” 
to annex the North Pole, at an initial cost to the tax- 
payers of a mere $180,000. To the uninformed layman 
the Pole may seem a bit remote to be useful in case of 
war, but our far-sighted Secretary Denby sees it as a 
strategic point of great value. “This area,” he says, “is 
certain to be of high strategic value, if we look forward 
to warfare and commerce in the future.’ Perhaps the 
vested interests that squeezed billions of dollars out of 
the American people in the recent war are “looking for- 
ward to warfare in the future” with pleasurable antici- 
pation, but the rest of the population will hardly be made 
happy by Mr. Denby’s forecast. Mr. Denby seems to be- 
lieve that the Polar territory will provide a valuable base 
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for airplanes, and he further intimates that the country 
may prove to contain useful natural resources. It would 
be a great triumph indeed if the expedition of the 
“Shenandoah” should uncover a new Teapot Dome to 
be given away to some favoured interest. 


Tub Porto Ricans are not happy. They have, apparently, 
all the blessings of a Territorial status under the protec- 
tion and supervision of the United States, but they also, 
rather curiously, want liberty and self-government, and 
the Porto Rican legislature has accordingly dispatched a 
commission to Washington to see what can be done. Ac- 
cording to the joint resolution under which the commis- 
sion is acting, Congress and the President are asked to 
say what they have in mind regarding the future status 
of Porto Rico—a request which raises at once the ques- 
tion of continuing or amending the Organic Act under 
which the Territory is controlled. Additional requests 
include the grant to the legislature of the right to deal 
with local matters without restriction; the replacement 
of the present appointed Governor by one elected by 
popular vote; the transfer to the Territorial Government 
of the appointing power, in respect of other officials, now 
exercised by our President and Senate; and, in general, 
a control of financial and other matters similar to that 
which the States enjoy. It will be interesting to see 
whether Congress will honour itself by recognizing the 
right of the Porto Ricans to manage their own affairs, 
or whether the island and its people will continue to be 
held in leading-strings in support of some hoary and dis- 
ingenuous theory about superior and inferior races. 


Atmost simultaneously the American socialist and com- 
munist brethren have launched fresh journalistic ventures. 
The socialists have produced the New Leader, published 
in New York, a weekly successor to the Leader and the 
Call; and the communists, under more daring inspiration, 
have started at Chicago the Daily Worker, the first 
communist daily paper published in English. We are 
glad to welcome these two new organs of information 
and interpretation of the rival Marxian sects. Each 
sect includes in its leadership men of broad sympathies 
and of respectable intellectual attainments, and though 
they represent only a small minority of American opinion, 
they have a distinct contribution to make to the cause of 
political and economic intelligence. Both papers are well 
edited, and the Daily Worker has an unusually attractive 
make-up and displays some brilliant cartoons. 


ACCORDING to reports that have reached the British 
Labour papers by mail, the Japanese Government took 
advantage of the news-congestion caused by the earth- 
quake to get rid of a considerable number of “objection- 
able” persons by informal and direct methods which 
would have attracted embarrassing attention in normal 
times. The London New Leader estimates that 350 per- 
sons were murdered in cold blood, some by the police or 
jailors, others by fascist bands under the patronage of the 
Government. Shortly after the earthquake a report was 
spread, apparently by the police, that Koreans were loot- 
ing property and poisoning wells. As a result 180 
Koreans were lynched and murdered. Later there were 
wholesale arrests of labour-leaders and “radicals,” on 
various pretexts, and many of these prisoners were slain 
in the jails. On one occasion it was alleged that some 
of these men were causing disorders in the prison, and 
twenty-four of them were removed by the militia and 
bayoneted to death. A peculiarly brutal case was that 
of Sakae Osugi, an anarchist of the. pacifistic Kropotkin 
school, who, with his wife and seven-year-old nephew, 
was strangled in his cell by a captain of gendarmes. This 
piece of barbarity raised such a popular protest that the 
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captain was tried, and sentenced to ten years in prison. 
Of all the official and semi-official murderers he was the 
only one to be punished. 


Astpe from the Koreans, Japanese workers and students 
seem to have been the principal victims of the police and 
of the fascist Vigilance Committees. The sanguinary out- 
break of lawlessness on the part of the servants and 
adherents of the ruling political caste recalls Russia in 
the palmy days of Tsarism, with the unfortunate Koreans 
in the role of the Russian Jews. It is interesting to note 
that while courageous protests have come from lawyers 
and college professors, as well as from the organized 
workers, middle-class opinion in Japan has apparently 
been stirred not at all by the outrages. It seems to us 
that some of the British editors are unduly disquieted by 
this indifference. As long as the middle classes do not 
suffer from the cruelty and corruption of political tyranny, 
only exceptional spirits in their ranks will stand forth to 
oppose it. A Government, however, that adopts a policy 
of direct coercion and repression, must steadily enlarge 
the scope of its terrorism, until finally society can no 
longer sustain its burden of hatred and fear, and in some 
crisis the established order crumbles. It looks as if the 
Mikado’s Government were advancing rapidly along the 
road travelled by the Government of the Tsars. 


THe recent dispute among the leaders of the Communist 
party in Russia was precipitated by the fact that industries 
managed by the State have been unable to reduce their 
production-costs to a level commensurate with the prices 
the peasants were able to obtain for their products. This 
ill-balanced condition menaced the economic recovery of the 
couutry. Recently Mr. Trotzky came forward with pro- 
posals for a series of drastic internal reforms. His plan was 
opposed by the ruling group in the inner circle of the party, 
and after a period of characteristically relentless discus- 
sion, Mr. Trotzky’s faction has been overruled. The 
successful group appears to put more emphasis than Mr. 
Trotzky and his followers on pushing the new economic 
policy established by Mr. Lenin, and on consolidating 
normal relations with the outside world. Neither faction, 
it would seem, has been inclined to propose abandoning 
State-management of the heavy industries. The triumph 
of the party-machine on this point of economic policy 
will be temporary unless it can effect a better balance 
between the prices of farm-products and those of manu- 
factured goods. If the State factories can not turn out 
articles which the peasants can afford to buy, sooner or 
later the hated profit-seekers must be called in to apply 
their well-known methods. 


THE new treaty between France and Czecho-Slovakia has 
been received with considerable irritation in Great Britain, 
Italy and Poland, and in Germany and Austria with ap- 
prehension, despite the official assurance that it is merely 
a regional agreement with no secret military understand- 
ings. The British press views it as another move in the 
ambitious military scheme of M. Poincaré; the Italian 
press views it as a further attempt by France to control 
the natural resources of Europe; and the Polish press 
resents the intrusion of the Czecho-Slovakian rival into 
the charmed circle of Francophile Governments, and casts 
dark hints at a menacing French approach to Russia by 
way of Prague. Doubtless M. Poincaré will take steps 
to soothe the uneasy feelings of the Polish brethren, but 
to the critics in France and Italy he is likely to give little 
heed. In both a military and an economic sense Czecho- 
Slovakia is an important addition to the Continental 
structure which he has been building up so laboriously 
for the French, and now that he has got it, he has every 
reason to hold fast and let the heathen rage. 
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THE manhandling of the English Bible shows no signs 


of letting up. On the heels of the versions, perversions 
and once-overs for which America is responsible, the 
Cambridge University Press in England announces “The 
Children’s Bible.” The distinguishing mark of this new 
effort, essayed under the direction of representatives of 
various Protestant churches and of the teaching profes- 
sion, is to be the omission of irrelevant or unsuitable 
passages; this, it is estimated, will reduce the bulk of the 
original by about one-third. Everybody:knows, or has 
heard, that there are some plain-spoken passages in the 
Bible, and genealogies and such are not very inspiring 
reading; but all these together, with the Song of Solomon 
added for good measure, are far from making up a third 
of the “good book,” so that the omission of a good eal 
more that is adjudged irrelevant or unsuitable is evidently 
intended. Why should not the warring brethren in this 
country take a shaft from the British quiver, and bring 
out modernist and fundamentalist versions of Holy Writ? 
If they would do this, anyone who ventured an excursion 
into their respective domains might know exactly what 
guide-book to take along. 


THESE are great days for Philadelphia. Last Sunday 
especially must have been a fine day for Philadelphians 
to worship God, with the forces of Satan careering up 
and down the streets under the lash of the secular arm. 
What with raids and whirlwind inspections and tall talk 
to policemen and interviews for the press, General But- 
ler is giving the successors of the founding fathers some- 
thing new to think of every minute, and a change of bill 
every day. One of his latest performances is reported to 
have been a promise of promotion to the first policeman 
who shall kill a bandit. As the alleged bandits whose pictures 
we have seen do not look very different from other peo- 
ple, it is to be feared that some innocent persons may lose 
their lives at the hands of energetic patrolmen eager for 
glory and rank; but the state of siege which the General 
has practically inaugurated must of course be justified 
by “getting” somebody, and so the average citizen must 
take his chances and prepare to meet his God. Sober- 
minded observers, meantime, will derive no satisfaction 
whatever from this orgy of so-called law-enforcement. 
One will search far to find any attempt to shoot, club and 
raid respect for law into a population that has not been 
followed either by a return to lawlessness or by popular 
revolt, and we have no expectation that Philadelphia will 
prove any exception to the rule. Incidentally, we wonder 
if Governor Pinchot, to whose political nostrils the per- 
formances of military rule in Philadelphia must be as a 
sweet-smelling savour, imagines that what is going on 
will boost his candidacy for Mr. Coolidge’s job. 


Anyone who thinks that the United States must be getting 
on tolerably well financially because the national debt is 
being somewhat reduced, or the income-tax may possibly 
be shaved a little, will find material for reflection in the 
figures which show how much this country paid out last 
year for luxuries. Leaving out of the account some 
$3090 million for tobacco, which counts as a luxury only 
for people who don’t smoke, and $2625 million for pas- 
senger automobiles, which is luxury only if you do not 
own a car, the American democracy used up last year 
$432 million’s worth of imported silk, gorged its stomach 
with $360 million’s worth of candy and sweets, wore an 
additional $216 million’s worth of jewellery, treated its 
face and its person to $250 million’s worth of face- 
powder, lip-sticks, perfumery and the like, and sported a 
further $80 million’s worth of imported diamonds. The 
larger part of this expenditure of approximately $4707 
million was, of course, made by women, or for them. The 
Federal budget for 1924-25 calls for the modest expendi- 


ture of only $3298 million. If account be taken of the 
luxury-items not included in the figures cited, it would 
appear that the country is spending annually for luxuries 
at least a third more than the total cost of the Federal 
Government. To call the larger part of this outlay 
extravagance is to use too mild a term; a very large pro- 
portion of it, as of the $744 million annually poured into 
the box-offices of theatres and movies, is sheer waste. 


WE were much interested the other day in reading an 
account of a luncheon which the Reparations Commis- 
sion gave in honour of the experts who have been invited 
to Paris to devise means of stabilizing the German budget 
and getting hold of German capital abroad. ‘The chefs 
of one of Paris’s most renowned restaurants” saw to the 
preparation of the hors-d’euvres, eggs, lobster, chicken 
and salad, and thoughtfully provided  fifty-year-old 
Bordeaux, Musigny of 1878, port of 1848, and liqueurs, 
to give the affair a proper setting. The cost to the Com- 
mission footed up to 110 francs, or about five dollars, per 
plate. It struck us as a peculiarly fitting way to start 
off an inquiry into the affairs of a bankrupt Government- 
ment, some millions of whose people are starving, and all 
the more because Germany, and not the Reparations Com- 
mission, pays the bill. Under the Versailles treaty which 
Mr. Wilson helped to frame, the Commission is authorized 
to incur any expenses it pleases, and to charge them all 
to the German account. As the expenditures of the Com- 
mission from the beginning have been on a lavish scale, 
it was not surprising to read in a Paris paper a few 
weeks ago that the cash-box was running low, and that 
unless Germany came forward with some real money the 
Commission might before long be forced to suspend. 


Few Americans now remember that Mr. Alton B. Parker 
once ran, in a manner of speaking, for the Presidency. Mr. 
Parker, however, apparently has a lively recollection of 
the fact, and he has now emerged from the political grave- 
yard, after twenty long years, with the awful tidings that 
Theodore Roosevelt beat him because the Roosevelt cam- 
paign-fund was underwritten by seven representatives of 
wicked corporations. Just think of that! We have no 
doubt that Mr. Parker is telling the truth, but we also have 
no doubt that, if he could dig into the intimate records, he 
would find that every Presidential campaign, Democratic or 
Republican, has been financed by representatives of privi- 
lege who believed they were making a fruitful investment. 
Poor Mr. Parker was not beaten because Mr. Gary and 
George W. Perkins and their friends forked up so gener- 
ously for the Republican candidate. He was defeated by 
his own cubic density. Ina race against Theodore Roose- 
velt he had about as much chance as a snail against a 
jack-rabbit. Mr. Roosevelt’s cohorts probably enjoyed 
a larger slush-fund than Mr. Parker’s backers, but as we 
recall they had to do some clever fishing for it. The times 
were bad and crude, and the politicians had not yet in- 
vented a purse of Fortunatus in the shape of the boot- 
legging industry. To-day the political machines can draw » 
continually from this new source, and fill their campaign- 
bags almost without asking. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


Ir is probable that by the time this issue reaches our 
readers the British Labour party will have come to 
power by sufferance of the two older political groups. 
It may hold its position for a few weeks, or for a con- 
siderable period. The duration of its tenure will de- 
pend partly on circumstances, partly on its own com- 
petence, partly on the tendency of its leaders to place 
political expediency and love of office above principle. 
Though it has no popular mandate, the accession offers 
the party a remarkable opportunity, in the sense that 
it will face a most distressing situation both at home 
and abroad, a situation which was created by its Lib- 
eral predecessors, and which its Tory predecessors ab- 
jectly funked. The immediate domestic ills are pri- 
marily the reflection of the growing economic paralysis 
on the Continent, which involves Great Britain’s best 
customers. 

In facing the European chaos a Government of the 
Labour party has distinct advantages over a Govern- 
ment by the Liberals or the Tories. The Labour party 
includes in its leadership men of better vision than the 
leaders of either of the older parties, men who are 
economists rather than statesmen, men who are natu- 
rally inclined to rate the common good above the 
exactions of privilege. Both the older parties are 
tarred with the war and with the peace, and with the 
sordid intrigues and entanglements and robberies that 
have resulted from the peace. By organizing or help- 
ing to organize blockades and invasions, by compound- 
ing thieveries on the part of their satellite freebooters, 
by giving free rein to the greed of their imperialist 
clients, they have connived at the ruin of Europe. In 
respect of these things, as Mr. E. D. Morel has pointed 
out, the Labour party comes to office with clean hands. 
Moreover, on paper at least, the party professes cer- 
tain evolutionary principles for moulding a better order 
. of society. If either of the other two parties has any 
principles whatsoever, except to manceuvre itself into 
office and hold fast, they are not discernible by the 
naked eye. 

Those are ponderable advantages; we have no wish 
to belittle them. Indeed, we would supplement them 
with the opinion that some of the leaders of the 
Labour party have a more thorough comprehension of 
the implications of the European tragedy than their 
political rivals have or can have, and they are in a 
position to apply themselves more vigorously to seek 
the remedies. In his speech at the opening of Parlia- 
ment Mr. Ramsay MacDonald foreshadowed a more 
thoroughgoing effort to grapple with the disintegrating 
forces on the Continent. If he failed to suggest a 
method, his critics should be willing to let him produce 
his bill of specifications in his own time. 

The various points we have cited may be scored up 
as prospective assets of a Labour party Government. 
They are assets of no mean quality. It is only when 
one atrays against them the party’s liabilities that they 
dwindle. 

There is the liability of personnel. The rapid suc- 
cesses of the party have attracted to it many men from 
the Liberal ranks who have remained Liberals in re- 
spect of everything except the label. They devote 
much energy to assuring their friends and the public 
that the new policy is merely liberalism with a few new 
and harmless catchwords; and their opportunist philos- 
ophy has apparently attracted much sympathy within 
the party-hierarchy. In addition to this, the leader- 
ship of the party inevitably embracés a considerable 


number of trade-unionist bureaucrats of narrow-gauge 


mentality. These men have risen in their trade- 
unionist sphere by political methods not unlike those 
practised by Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Asquith in 
their sphere, and they bring to the larger political field 
a similar technique. Some of them were willing enough 
to serve under Mr. Lloyd George in his coalition 
Government, and in that capacity they became the 
tamest sort of conformists. Moreover, as one of the 
Russian brethren recently remarked, while these 
respectable leaders were hobnobbing with the King 
during the war-period, members of the Independent 
Labour party and of the Scots section were also 
“guests of His Majesty’—in prison. This contrast is 
symbolical of the disruptive tendencies within the 
party. The philosophy of the Red Scots and of the 
Independents is far removed from the philosophy of 
the more conservative members of the board of di- 
rectors. The more fervent elements within the party 
are primarily interested in the creation of a new social 
order; and the conservative leaders are primarily 
interested in making the party a going concern within 
the old order. Obviously, the more these leaders suc- 
ceed, the less they are inclined to disturb the funda- 
mental order in which the party flourishes. 

Moreover, if and when Mr. MacDonald and his 
associates come to office, they will find themselves in 
command of a political machinery designed to serve 
the purposes of an unchanged social and economic sys- 
tem. Their function will be to act as the political arm 
of essentially the same forces of privilege which Mr. 
Baldwin served, and Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bonar 
Law; and if they attempt to practise sabotage in this 
service they will bring on disastrous economic results 
which would hurl them from power even if Mr. As- 
quith had not already served notice that at any attempt 
at sabotage he and his followers would vote them out. 
In tackling Continental problems Mr. MacDonald can 
accomplish little of any permanent value without im- 
pairing or possibly disestablishing British imperialism ; 
and at the present time there is no evidence that the 
official attitude of the Labour party is appreciably less 
tender towards British imperialism than either of its 
two rivals. As long as the Labour party is willing to 
permit British privilege to keep its hold on the subject 
races, it is obvious that a Labour Government can do 
little for the cause of peace and disarmament, for 
Britain can hold the subject races only by force and 
intrigue. A Labour Government may preach peace 
with eloquence and fervour, but there can be no peace 
as long as the Empire and the system that makes it 
possible shall endure. Thus at the outset the Labour 
party faces an impasse. The editor of the Glasgow 
Forward may thunder, Mr. Morel in Foreign Affairs 
may exploit his most finished pacifistic arguments, in 
the New Leader Mr. Brailsford may issue fervent ap- 
peals for the party to cling to its inspiration, but Mr. 
MacDonald and his associates, even with the best 
intentions in the world, will be unable to get much 
forrader. 

Under the circumstances we anticipate little but a 
series of not unfamiliar devices. In the domestic line 
we look for some modest placebos for the unemploy- 
ment-problem ; in the foreign field probably some fresh 
international conference of the political attorneys of 
privilege, possibly an attempt at some sort of revivifi- 
cation of that international sham, the League of Na- 
tions. Whatever new conferences may be called, the 
parties will represent precisely the same illicit interests 
that controlled the conference at Versailles, the con- 
ference at Algeciras, and other international powwows. 
Paper plans will be published, but the essential busi- 
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ness will be whispered behind locked doors; for the 
interests of the clients in the case are such that it 
can not be broadcasted to the vulgar public. The 
British Labour party is committed against secret 
diplomacy, and that is all very well for His Majesty’s 
Opposition; but as the political directorate of the 
British Empire, it must find itself in a position where 
its arrangements and commitments with other im- 
perialist business-concerns can not be revealed to the 
mass of the British people. In other words, under 
the established system, a British Labour Government 
can be nothing but another political Government 
after all. 


A VAIN CONTENTION. 


WE have from time to time had something to say 
about the collision between fundamentalism and 
modernism in certain Protestant churches, and we 
now remark with regret that our Roman Catholic con- 
temporary America has misunderstood both us and 
our observations. “The so-called ‘liberal’ weeklies, 
the Nation, the Freeman and the New Republic,” it 
says, “have already prejudged the issue for the 
modernists.” We are sorry, in the first place, that so 
able a paper as America should make a convenience of 
the word “so-called” to promote a serious misrepre- 
sentation. The Freeman, whatever it may be called, 
is certainly not a liberal paper, and it has as little 
in common with its two liberal contemporaries as 
America has with the Churchman and the Christian 
Register. Liberal is precisely what the Freeman is 
not, never has been and never will be; and we can not 
compliment America on either its civility or its careful 
editing in intimating the contrary. 

But this, after all, is a matter only between America 
and ourselves. In saying that we have prejudged the 
issue for the modernists, however, America gives us 
a larger ground for complaint, for we are not aware 
that we have done anything of the kind. On one occa- 
sion we said that on certain definite and limited 
grounds the Protestant modernist, rather than the 
fundamentalist, had our sympathy. On another occa- 
sion we praised the discernment of one modernist 
parish for perceiving that poetic truth, more nearly 
than scientific truth, is akin to religious truth, and 
for directing its activities accordingly. But this is 
far indeed from prejudging the issue for the modern- 
ists; and we doubt that any Protestant modernist could 
be found who would share America’s appreciation of 
the very attenuated interest that we have shown in his 
side of the contention. The fact is, simply, that all 
our observations have tended to show that the practical 
realities of religion are no more with the modernist 
than with the fundamentalist, and not at all (as far 
as the matter of this controversy is concerned) with 
either. : 

We thought that we had made this clear, but as 
apparently we have not, we ask for one more chance. 
Let us take the doctrines that make up the issue which 
America says we have prejudged: the virgin birth, the 
divinity and resurrection of Jesus and the inspiration 
and inerrancy of the Bible. These, in our view, are 
not essentially matters of religion at all, but matters 
of science. They may be, and indeed very often are, 
put to a religious use, as almost any matter of almost 
any science may be, and is; but they are not in them- 
selves matters of religion. The truth about them, if 
it could be arrived at, would be of interest; but it 
would be of primary interest to science, not to religion. 
Religion is the highest effort of the human spirit 
towards perfection ; it is an enthusiastic inward motion 


towards what St. Paul calls “the fruits of the spirit”; 
and in the case of the Christian religion, this motion 
is directed and animated by the life, words and char- 
acter of Jesus of Nazareth. That the life, words and 
character of Jesus are applicable and effective towards 
this end, is a proposition which is not to be tested by 
dogma but by experience, as something that anyone 
can try for himself; and experience shows that there 
is no essential connexion between the doctrine of the 
virgin birth and actual progress towards “the fruits 
of the spirit.” Jesus may have been born of a virgin, 
or he may not; but in either case, his life, words and 
character are equally effective in the individual effort 
towards perfection, and experience proves them so. 
That is to say, it is a matter of fact and record that 
they have been found effective alike by those who did 
believe, and by those who did not believe, that he was 
so born, 

Our view is, therefore, that the present controversy 
is nugatory. We criticize the fundamentalist by no 
means because we think that the modernist has the 
best of him on the issue, but because the authority 
for his contention is not good enough. His opinion 
on a scientific speculation must be established by 
authority of some kind, obviously; and yet he rejects 
the most impressive authority available, in favour of 
others which are by no means so weighty: In support 
of this view, let us again bring forward America. In 
the issue of 5 January, an article on the virgin birth 
of Jesus says: 


How do we know that this particular miracle of the virgin 
birth happened? We know that it happened because the 
Catholic Church teaches that it happened. This is in itself 
complete, absolute and final proof of this doctrine. A body 
of teachers (1) commissioned to teach what Christ taught, 
and (2) guaranteed to teach Christ’s truth free from any error, 
teaches that Christ was conceived and born of a virgin... 
The conclusion is peremptory.... It is as certain that 
10,000 years from now the Catholic Church will be teaching 
the virgin birth as it is certain that she has always taught it. 


Can the Protestant fundamentalists beat that for 
authority? We think not. If they adduce the authority 
of Protestant scholarship, one may remark that nine- 
teen unbroken centuries of Catholic scholarship is 
something at which one does not precisely snap one’s 
fingers for either amount or quality. If they adduce 
the authority of the Scriptures, this writer reminds 
them that their authority is one of interpretation, and 
says: 

Infallibility the Gospels undoubtedly have, but no purely 
human interpretation of the Gospels is divinely infallible... . 
Only the one, holy, catholic and apostolic church can tell 
us ultimately and definitely what the Scriptures mean about 
divine revelation, and what in its totality was the revelation 
which Christ gave. 


If we were a Protestant fundamentalist and be- 
lieved that the virgin birth is a matter of religion 
rather than of science, we should be put to it to 
dodge the logic of this view. Our complaint of the 
modernists, on the other hand, is that while they ap- 
parently regard the virgin birth as a matter of science 
and not of religion, they do not so treat it. They are 
not men of science but men of religion; their business, 
obviously, is with the life, words and character of 
Jesus in relation to the individual soul’s aspirations 
after perfection. It is with this that they should be 
busying themselves, and not with quarrels over the 
circumstances of Jesus’s birth. Indeed, by so much as 
they are occupied with controversy over scientific 
speculation, they retard and disable themselves in 
respect of réligion; for surely, as Whichcote said, 
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“there is nothing more unnatural to religion than con- 
tentions about it.” Religion is largely a temper; and 
the spirit engendered by controversy is detrimental to 
it. So far from prejudging the issue for the modern- 
ists, it is especially the modernists whom in view of 
their larger insight we would remind, again in the 
words of Whichcote, that “nothing is worse done than 
what is ill done for religion. That must not be done 
in defence of religion which is contrary to religion.” 
To modernists and fundamentalists alike, also, we 
might advance Whichcote’s suggestion that, after all, 
“our Saviour accepts of no other separation of his 
church from the other part of the world than what is 
made by truth, virtue, innocency and holiness of life”’— 
the final distinction, in other words, is religious, not 
scientific. Finally, because Whichcote is a Protestant 
writer and may not be expected to carry very far with 
our neighbour America, we support him with these 
fine words from the “Imitation”: “What does it avail 
to dispute and discourse high concerning the Trinity, 
and lack humility, and thus displease the Trinity ?’— 
and nothing certainly could be more appropriate than 
the prayer Da mihi, Domine, scire quod sciendum, 
“Grant, O Lord, that what knowledge I get be of the 
kind that really counts.” 


CULTURE AND REVOLUTION. 


A FRIEND has lately brought to our attention an article 
by Mr. Arthur Ransome in the Manchester Guardian, 
on some recent critical discussions which Leon Trotzky 
has been publishing in the Moscow papers. Mr. 
Trotzky’s views upon art, as set forth by Mr. Ran- 
some, bear so close a connexion with those expressed 
in the article “The Basis of Art” which appeared in 
our last issue, and the subject seems to us so im- 
portant, that we feel moved to bring Mr. Ransome’s 
report to the attention of our readers. The gist of 
Miss La Follette’s article, it will be remembered, was 
that the artist, who represents the finest flowering of 
the human spirit, is at a great disadvantage under an 
economic system based on the exploitation of the many 
for the benefit of the few; and that it is to his interest, 
and even more to the interest of art, that an economic 
order be established which will ensure an easy 
abundance and leisure to him and his public. Miss 
La Follette remarked that a just economic order was 
desirable not primarily because of the wider diffusion 
of material well-being which it would bring about, but 
because of the enrichment in spiritual life which such 
a diffusion would make possible. It is such enrich- 
ment that Trotzky looks for as the result of the 
Socialist revolution in Russia, and, indeed, as its final 
justification. 


The successful solution [he says] of the elementary prob- 
lems of nourishment, clothing, warmth, even of primary 
education (which would mark a very great social gain), 
would in no way signify the complete victory of the new 
historical principle of socialism. Only a forward move of 
scientific thought on the part of the whole people and the 
development of a new art would mean that the historical 
grain had not only put out a stem but had also given a 
flower. In this sense the development of art is the highest 
test of the vitality and significance of each epoch. 


The italics are ours. It is worthy of note that 
Trotzky does not demand a propagandist art; indeed, 
his respect for art causes him to be impatient of those 
who, to quote Mr. Ransome, “for the last five years 
have been going round with lamps looking for ‘prole- 
tarian art, now proclaiming that they have found it, 
now objecting to whatever art they found on the ground 


that it was not ‘proletarian.’ 
bluntly that they are confounding the means with the 
end.” The proper inference, we think, is that Trotzky 
realizes that art will be free; that freedom is the con- 
dition of its existence ; and that as soon as it is forced 
to serve a propagandist end, or to undergo bondage 
to any idea or system, it ceases to be art. Moreover, 
the revolution does not exist to be glorified; it exists 
to prepare the way for a more abundant and humane 
life which in time shall flower in an art that may have 
no perceptible connexion with it, and yet will exist and 
be what it is because the revolution has made it pos- 
sible. Trotzky, says Mr. Ransome, “is looking for- 
ward not to successful pictures of the revolution, but 
to an art which, no matter what its subject, shall be 
‘new’ in that it will be produced by men of a new kind 
who could be what they are only because of the 
revolution.” 

Trotzky does not, then, regard the revolution as a 
subject for art; he regards it as a moulding force upon 
the human spirit which will have an ultimate effect 
on art. How sane this view is! how obvious! and yet 
how rare among revolutionists! The real art of the 
revolution may not be consciously revolutionary at all. 
It may be produced by men of a future generation to 
whom the revolution is only an episode in history. But 
they will be the spiritual children of the revolution in 
even greater degree, perhaps, than the artists of the 
present generation may ever be; for they will not have 
been embittered by the struggle for or against the 
revolution, and will not have known its misery, but 
will accept without much thought, as their natural 
birthright, the conditions of which the struggle and the 
misery were the price. Into the-work which will be 
done by these artists of the future the revolution will 
enter only incidentally as a subject, but it will be con- 
stantly operative as a motivating force which has be- 
come part of the general life. 

It will be a slow process, no doubt, this growth of 
a new art, for art does not thrive in adversity ; it re- 
quires material abundance and a healthy general cul- 
ture. That Trotzky is fully aware of this is plain 
from these words, the last quotation we shall make: 


The proletariat can not prepare the creation of a new, i. e., 
of a Socialist, culture and literature by a laboratory method 
on the basis of our present poverty, exiguity and lack of 
education, but only by the broad methods of social economy 
and cultural development. Art needs content, needs a super~ 
fluity. It is necessary that the domestic stoves should burn 
more warmly, the wheels turn more swiftly, the shuttles 
spin more briskly, and the schools work better. 


It is of immense value to the cause of civilization 
that a man in Trotzky’s position should so clearly see 
and so forcefully state the true relation of economics 
to life and to art, which is life’s highest expression. 
There are welcome signs that this relation is coming 
to be perceived and considered by other advocates of 
economic and social change. We have found a faint 
adumbration of it in the statement of aims which has 
recently been issued by seven members of the British 
Labour party. On page forty-seven of their pamphlet 
we find recognition of the necessary remoteness of art 
from the sphere of politics, and an intimation that the 
condition of its freedom from politics is that it shall 
exist in a free society. There is hope in this increas- 
ing perception that the legitimate and final aim of a 
fundamental change in the economic life of the world 
is culture, not bread; a culture which shall be neither 
aristocratic nor bourgeois, nor yet proletarian, but 
human; a culture which shall have strong roots in the 
soil of a sound economic life. 
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SIX MONTHS OF MR. COOLIDGE. 


WHEN the sudden death of Mr. Harding called Mr. 
Coolidge to the Presidency, we could in all sincerity 
wish him well, and we were prepared to give him and 
his Administration the benefit of the doubt. It went 
without saying that Mr. Coolidge’s brief career as 
Vice-President, while useful in giving him an excep- 


_ tional acquaintance with the character and methods of 


Congress, had not required him to formulate for him- 
self any such comprehensive national policy as a 
President is supposed to have; the country has never 
expected that of its Vice-Presidents; and accordingly 
we looked to find Mr. Coolidge cautious, and even a 
bit hesitant, in his first steps as chief Executive. His 
natural reticence, too, although not in itself a sure sign 
of political wisdom, impressed us favourably, as did 
the report that he was by nature somewhat cold; and 
we hoped that when at last he spoke, we should be 
spared the unctuous generalities of Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Harding, and that what was said would be straight- 
forward and understandable. In this last respect Mr. 
Coolidge’s message to Congress was gratifying, for we 
were able to read it through at a sitting without any 
loss of attention, and most of what it contained seemed 
to us entirely clear. 

Now that Mr. Coolidge has been nearly six months 
in office and the country has’ had some opportunity to 
take his measure, it seems to us proper to set down 
what that measure appears to us to be. We have little 
idea that Mr. Coolidge will agree with us, but we can 
not think that he will take the disagreement ill, because 
no man in the country should be more anxious than 
he to know what people are thinking about his Admin- 
istration, or more attentive than he to criticism, how- 
ever adverse. In theory at least, although unfortunately 
not in fact, the President is the choice of the people; 
and while the choice in this case is doubly indirect, 


there is no disposition, we feel sure, to deny to Mr.” 


Coolidge the same formal relation to public opinion 
that was enjoyed by his predecessor; and in a country 
which is supposed to be governed by opinion, the 
opinion of the humblest is entitled to be regarded 
equally with that of the numerically strongest or 
politically most important. 

Let us say at once, then, without beating about the 
bush, that Mr. Coolidge séems to us to have made an 
ominously bad start. He began by retaining in his 
Cabinet Mr. Datigherty, whose disgraceful conduct of 
the Department of Justice has aroused suspicion and 
resentment throughout the country, and whose con- 
tinuance as Attorney-General is a menace to liberty 
and due process of law wherever the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Government extends. The selection of 
Mr. C. Bascom Slemp as Executive Secretary has 
brought Federal appointments within the influence of 
an ex-Congressman whose record in such matters is 
conspicuously bad, and has made him, as the official 
spokesman of the President, a baneful power in all 
public business. The restoration of the spoils-system 
has also been brought nearer by an undertaking to 
divide Federal appointments in Wisconsin between 
Senators Lenroot and La Follette, notwithstanding 
that the monopoly of favour which Senator Lenroot 
had previously enjoyed was no ground of satisfaction ; 
while the designation of a repudiated Senator, Mr. 
Kellogg, as Ambassador to Great Britain, showed no 
disposition to cut loose from the “lame duck” policy 
in appointments which for years has been a disgrace. 
If Mr. Coolidge’s policy thus far in the matter of 
appointments and carry-overs is an indication of his 
future course, the country is in for a regime of partisan 
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favouritism and of alliance with reaction wotthy of 
the historical traditions of the Republican party. 

Mr. Coolidge’s course in domestic matters shows no 
more enlightenment. He early let it be known that he 
regarded the tariff as sacrosanct, and he has given his 
support to a scheme of tax-reduction whose hollow 
pretence this paper has already taken occasion to ex- 
pose. His action in pardoning political prisoners, while 
meritorious in itself, was so scandalously delayed as 
to do him no credit. We have watched in vain for any 
statement from the White House condemning the 
Ku Klux Klan; and if any check has been imposed 
at Mr. Coolidge’s instance upon the outrageous viola- 
tions of decency and law by the officials charged with 
the enforcement of prohibition, the fact has been 
carefully screened from public view. Mr. Coolidge, 
we are confident, would not hesitate to claim credit for 
his Administration if anything good were done under 
his direction; he would be entitled to the credit, be- 
cause he is responsible for what is done whether he 
intervenes personally or not; but he can not appropriate 
the good things and wash his hands of the bad. If 
prohibition-officers throw the Constitution to the winds 
by making searches, seizttres and arrests without war- 
rant, the person really to be got after is not some thug 
of the Treasury Department, but Calvin Coolidge, 
President of the United States; and what is true of 
prohibition is true of all other public issues. 

If the domestic policy of the Administration thus far 
has been unenlightened, its foreign policy has been 
both devious and perverse. Thanks, we assume, to 
the influence of the extraordinary Mr. Hughes, the 
Russian Government has been rudely rebuffed, and 
fantastic tales of Russian intrigue have been solemnly 
accepted and broadcasted as gospel truth. The peace- 
baiting Mr. Bok might safely offer a prize for any 
scarehead story about Russia that Mr. Hughes would 
not believe, for there would be no winners. The sud- 
den change of front on the question of Germany and 
reparations was accomplished under circumstances 
which suggested the influence of bankers interested 
in a German loan; and the rushing of an American 
squadron to China ostensibly to assist in guarding the 
customs-revenue pointedly recalls the international 
bankers’ intrigue which has long kept China in turmoil. 
To cap the climax, an official market for arms and 
munitions has been ostentatiously opened to the Ob- 
regon Government in Mexico, regardless of the fact that 
such participation in a civil war in Mexico ts the surest 
way of turning every nation south of the Rio Grande 
into an active enemy of the United States. Mr. 
Hughes’s restatement of the Monroe Doctrine in terms 
of sweet reasonableness was pretty thin when it was 
uttered, but any schoolboy can see cleat through it 
now that American guns are being hurried into Mexico. 

There need be no trouble in explaining this dismal 
record, for the explanation lies open to anyone who 
will read. Mr. Coolidge had hardly taken his seat 
before he became anxious concerning the Republican 
national convention next June and the election next 
November; and it is clear that a good deal of his 
attention has been taken by the rather paltry business 
of ensuring his own nomination. No better illustration 
of the essentially personal character of American 
government upon which we commehted recently could 
be found than this overshadowing concern of Mr. 
Coolidge for his own political future. The forces upon 
which he relies, moreover, have been made as apparent 
as his plans for utilizing them. No encouragement 
for the kindly, decent, self-respecting elements in 
the country has come from the White House, no 
generous word of understanding of or fundamental 
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sympathy for the millions to whom life means struggle 
without hope of satisfaction. Mr. Coolidge has bid 
only for the support of reactionaries and extremists. 
It is for them that Mr. Slemp manipulates the delega- 
tions that will sit in the Cleveland convention; it is 
for them that Mr. Kellogg is sent to London and 
Messrs. Dawes, Young and Robinson safeguard the 
bankers’ interests at Paris; it is for them that Mr. 
Hughes quakes theatrically before the Russian terror 
and invites the Obregon Government to take as many 
guns as it wants. 

We are unable to distinguish any essential difference 
of principle between this kind of thing and the fascism 
which Signor Mussolini has developed in Italy. The 
incidents are different and the methods vary, but the 
underlying principle is the same. It is the control of 
government by a ruler who, whether he acts within 
or without the Constitution and the laws, puts his own 
interests and those of certain privileged classes first, 
and those of the masses of the people second. It 
would be silly to contend that any of Mr. Coolidge’s 
acts or policies which we have cited will benefit the 
people of the United States; they will not. We can 
only hope that, when the day of reckoning comes in 
November, they will be found to have reacted with 
their proper force upon Mr. Coolidge himself. 


MISCELLANY. 


WiTHIN a week death has laid its hand upon our fore- 
most classical scholar, Mr. Gildersleeve, and upon our 
finest, our most prepossessing and engaging literary spirit, 
Mr. Egan. One grudges their loss; we are so poorly off 
for men of either kind, for men whose scholarship and 
literary pursuits have struck root in the depths of their 
character. Mr. Gildersleeve had immense erudition, but 
he was no man of merely instrumental knowledge. He 
was a humanist of the type of Erasmus, like Gaston 
Boissier in France or Mr. Tyrrell and Mr. Mackail in 
England. Our country has produced very few such men; 
Mr. Lane, Mr. Goodwin, Mr. Humphreys and Mr. Per- 
rin would probably be reckoned among them; and of the 
few’ that we have produced, Mr. Gildersleeve was first. 


I can hardly trust myself to speak of Mr. Egan. He was 
the best of witnesses to the good of literature, the best 
example of its discipline. When asked why a man of 
our time should read anything but newspapers and cur- 
rent publications, it always sufficed me to point to Mr. 
Egan and say that the most cogent reason was in what 
one found there. Culture, like religion, is an effort after 
perfection, and its fruits are cognate to those produced by 
religion—patience, tolerance, gentleness, humour, insight, 
shrewdness, self-control. Many handle the instruments of 
culture without the least notion of what they are to be 
used for or of the right way to use them. Mr. Egan 
knew that human improvement is in proportion to its pur- 
pose—secundum propositum nostrum est cursus profectus 
nostri, as one of his favourite writers says—and he used 
so well the instruments of culture towards their definite 
and natural end that I do not know where to look for 
another who has made as happy success with them. 


Ir must be a melancholy satisfaction to the editors of 
the Freeman, as it is to me, that the last sentences formed 
by Mr. Egan’s pen before death brushed it from his hand, 
were done for them. Perhaps they will let me speak of 
Mr. Egan’s regard for their paper as illustrating the spirit 
and character of which I have just spoken. It is the mark 
of this spirit to have interest in, and respect for, opinions 
that are not one’s own, wherever one sees them ably and 
sincerely presented. In politics and in his social and eco- 


nomic theory, Mr. Egan was a conservative. 
for years an officeholder in the diplomatic service. Yet 
he admired the Freeman, offered to write for it, and busied 
himself in introducing it to his friends all over the world. 
He was aware that the paper’s chief purpose was the 
promotion of culture, and his agreement with that purpose 
was so large and cordial that he passed over differences 
in opinion and method without thinking of them. A de- 
vout Roman Catholic, he seemed again aware that, as 
Jeremy Taylor says, “it is keeping the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace, and not identity of opinion, that the 
Holy Spirit demands of us,” for once when I spoke 
of myself as a Protestant, he said quickly, “No, no, not 
protestant, simply a dissenter. You are a dissenter; you 
could not be protestant.” This was more than urbanity, 
more even than the urbanity of kindness. I am happy 
now to think with what sincere and gentle gratitude he 
would regard the prayer of one whom his church must 
call a heretic, that the Kingdom of Heaven may be his. 


Tue historian of American letters will’ pause a little, I 
think, over the figures of four men who appeared at the 
end of the last century, and whose names, wherever they 
are known at all, still stand together in a kind of loose 
association, Mr. Egan, Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, Mr. 
E. S. Nadal and Mr. Charles DeKay; and he will be 
likely to raise the question, Why was their product so 
scanty in proportion to its quality? Of the four Mr. 
Gilder made the most of himself with the public, Mr. 
Egan commanded the largest literary resources, Mr. Nadal 
wrote the best prose style and Mr. DeKay had the richest 
and most powerful imagination. None did any sustained 
work; they wrote little and fitfully; yet what they wrote 
was enough to assure any critic of their great ability. 


I THINK that the reason for this disproportion will be 
found in the sudden change that set in on American life 
during their early maturity. The frontier was closed in 
1890; shortly afterwards came the period of immensely 
accelerated industrialization, the Payne-Aldrich tariff, the 
Spanish war with its consequent great adventure in over- 
seas imperialism. The minds and spirits of men went 
with the current of national affairs, education went with 
it, social life and manners went with it. There was little 
place in our general economy for spiritual activity of any 
kind, and such of it as managed to exist at all was like 
the golden-rod on Nantucket Island, beautiful indeed, 
but dwarfed and scanty. A spiritual east wind had set 
in over the country, such as blew over the England of 
Thomas Gray; and like Gray’s, the productivity of these 
four men was chilled and contracted by it. One wonders 
what it might have been if it had ripened under the more 
genial sky of another period in the world’s life. 
JouRNEYMAN. 


POETRY. 


REQUIESCIT. 
About thy coffin shall no pungent cloud 
Of incense drift, with no white wreaths be hid 
The heavy folds and fringes of its shroud, 
Nor blessed water patter on the lid: 
No querulous anthem from the surpliced choir 
Shall bid our hearts mistrust their requiem, 
No chill foreboding wake as lower—nigher 
The cowled chancel, muttering, answers them. 
All these are symbols of a strenuous faith 
That had for thee nor comfort nor dismay. 
\ Throughout thy life thou did’st so hansel death, 
He shall not now load fetters on thy clay. 
But, by the incense of thy good deeds blest, 
In fashion of thy life thy hearse be drest. 


Henry Loncan STUART. 


He was 
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THE NEED FOR POLITICAL 
SCEPTICISM: II. 

Ir would appear from the administrative experience 
of the war that most of the advantages hoped for from 
socialism can be obtained by governmental control of 
raw materials, foreign trade and banking. This point 
of view has been largely developed by Mr. Lloyd’s 
valuable book on “Stabilization.” It may be taken as 
a definite advance in the scientific analysis of the 
problem, which we owe to the experimentation forced 
upon civil servants by the war. 

One of the most interesting things, from a practical 
point of view, in Sir Arthur Salter’s book is his 
analysis of the method of international co-operation 
which was found to work best in practice. It was not 
the custom for each country separately to consider 
each question, and then employ diplomatic representa- 
tives to secure as much as possible in bargaining with 
other Powers. The plan adopted was for each question 
to have its separate international committee of experts, 
so that the conflicts were not between nations, but 
between commodities. The wheat-commission would 
fight the coal-commission, and so on; but the recom- 
mendations of each were the result of deliberation 
between expert representatives of the different Allies. 
The position, in fact, was almost one of international 
syndicalism, except for the paramount authority of 
the Supreme War Council. ‘The moral is that any 
successful internationalism must organize separate 
functions internationally, and not merely have one 
supreme international body to adjust the claims of 
conflicting purely national bodies. 

Any person reading Salter’s book can see at once 
that such an international government as existed 
among the Allies during the war would increase the 
material, mental and moral welfare of almost the whole 
population of the globe, if it could be established uni- 
versally in time of peace. It would not injure business 
men; indeed théy could easily be promised in per- 
petuity, as a pension, their average profits for the last 
three years. It would prevent unemployment, fear of 
war, destitution, shortage and overproduction. The 
argument and the method are set forth in Mr. Lloyd’s 
book. Yet, in spite of these obvious and universal 
advantages, the prospect of anything of the kind is, if 
possible, even more remote than the establishment of 
universal revolutionary socialism. The difficulty of 
revolutionary socialism is that it rouses too much op- 
position; the difficulty of the civil servant’s socialism 
is that it wins too little support.. Opposition to a 
political measure is roused by the fear that oneself 
will be damaged ; support is won by the hope (usually 
subconscious) that one’s enemies will be damaged. 
Therefore, a policy that injures no one wins no sup- 
port, and a policy that wins much support also rouses 
fierce opposition... 

Industrialism has created a new necessity for 
world-wide co-operation, and a new facility for injur- 
ing each other by hostility. But the only kind of appeal 
that wins any instinctive response in party-politics is 
an appeal to hostile feeling; the men who perceive the 
need of co-operation are powerless. Until education 
has been directed for a generation into new channels, 
and the press has abandoned incitements to hatred, 
only harmful policies have any chance of being adopted 
in practice by our present political methods. But there 
is no obvious means of altering education and the 
press until our political system is altered. From this 
dilemma there is no issue by means of ordinary 
political action, at any rate for a long time to come. 
The best that can be hoped, it seems to me, is that we 
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should, as many of us as possible, become political 
sceptics, rigidly abstaining from belief in the various 
attractive party-programmes that are put before us 
from time to time. Many quite sensible people, from 
H. G. Wells downward, believed that the late war was 
a war to end war. They are now disillusioned. Many 
quite sensible people believe that the Marxian class- 
war will be a war to end war. If it ever comes, they 
too will be disillusioned—if any of them survive. A 
well-intentioned person who believes in any strong 
political movement is merely helping to prolong that 
organized strife which is destroying our civilization. 
Of course I do not lay this down as an absolute rule: 
we must be sceptical even of our scepticism. But if a 
political party has a policy (as most have) which 
must do much harm on the way to some ultimate good, 
the call for scepticism is very great, in view of the 
doubtfulness of all political calculations. We may 
fairly suspect that, from a psycho-analytic point, of 
view, the harm to be done by the way is what makes 
the policy really attractive, and the ultimate good is of 
the nature of a “rationalizing.” 

Widespread political scepticism is possible; psycho- 
logically, it means concentrating our enmity upon 
politicians, instead of nations or social classes. Since 
enmity can not be effective except by the help of 
politicians, an enmity of which they are the objects 
may be psychologically satisfying but can not be 
socially harmful. I suggest it as fulfilling the condi- 
tions for William James’s desideratum, a “moral 
equivalent for war.” ‘True, it would leave politics to 
obvious scoundrels (i.e., persons whom you and I 
dislike), but that might be a gain. I read in the Free- 
man of 26 September a story which may illustrate the 
usefulness of political scoundrelism. A certain 
Englishman, having made friends with a Japanese 
elder statesman, asked him why Chinese merchants 
were honest while those of Japan were not. “Some 
time ago,’ he replied, “a period of particularly bril- 
liant corruption set in in Chinese politics, and as far 
as the courts were concerned, justice became a mock- 
ery. Hence, in order to save the processes of trade 
from complete chaos and stagnation, the Chinese mer- 
chant was compelled to adopt the strictest ethical stand- 
ards; and since that time his word has been as good 
as his bond. In Japan, however, the merchant has been 
under no such compulsion, for we have probably the 
finest code of legal justice in the world. Hence, when 
you do business with a Japanese, you must take your 
chances.” This story shows that dishonest politicians 
may do less harm than honest ones. 

The conception of an “honest” politician is not alto- 
gether a simple one. The most tolerant definition is: 
one whose political actions are not dictated by a desire 
to increase his own income. In this sense, Mr. Lloyd 
George is honest. The next stage would be the man 
whose political actions are not dictated by a desire to 
secure or preserve his own power any more than by 
pecuniary motives. In this sense, Lord Grey is an 
honest politician. The last and most stringent sense 
is: one who, in his public actions, is not only disinter- 
ested, but does not fall very far below the standard 
of veracity and honour which is taken for granted 
between acquaintances. In this sense, the late Lord 
Morley was an honest politician; at least, he was 
honest always, and a politician until his honesty drove 
him out of politics. But even a politician who is 
honest in the highest sense may be very harmful; one 
may take George III as an illustration. Stupidity and 
unconscious bias often work more damage than 
venality. Moreover, an honest politician will not be 
tolerated by a democracy unless he is very stupid, like 
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the late Duke of Devonshire; because only a a very 
stupid man can honestly share the prejudices of more 
than half the nation. Therefore, any man who is both 
able and public-spirited must be a hypocrite if he is to 
succeed in politics; but the hypocrisy will in time 
destroy his public spirit. 

One obvious palliative of the evils of democracy in 
its present form would be to encourage much more 
publicity and initiative on the part of civil servants. 
They ought to have the right, and, on occasion, the 
duty, to frame bills in their own names, and set forth 
publicly the arguments in their favour. Finance and 
labour already have international conferences, but 
they ought to extend this method enormously, and 
cause an international secretariat to be perpetually 
considering measures to be simultaneously advocated in 
different countries. The agricultural interests of the 
world ought to meet for direct negotiations and adop- 
tion of a common policy; and so on. It is neither 
possible nor desirable to dispense with democratic par- 
liaments, because measures which are to succeed must, 
after due discussion and the dissemination of consid- 
ered expert opinions, be such as to commend them- 
selves to the ordinary citizen. But at present, in most 
matters, the ordinary citizen does not know the con- 
sidered opinion of experts, and little machinery exists 
for arriving at their collective or majority opinion. 
In particular, civil servants are debarred from public 
advocacy of their views, except in exceptional cases 
and by non-political methods. If measures were 
framed by experts after international deliberation, they 
would cut across party-lines, and would be found to 
involve far less division of opinion than is now taken 
for granted. I believe, for example, that international 
finance and international labour, if they could over- 
come their mutual distrust, could at this moment agree 
on a programme which would take the national Parlia- 
ments several years to carry out, and would improve 
the world immeasurably. In unison, they would be 
difficult to resist. 

The common interests of mankind are many and 
weighty, but our existing political machinery obscures 
them through the scramble for power between dif- 
ferent nations and different parties. A different ma- 
chinery, requiring no legal or constitutional changes, 
and not very difficult to create, would undermine the 
strength of national and party passion, and focus atten- 
tion apon measures beneficial to all rather than upon 
those damaging to enemies. I suggest that it is along 
these lines, rather than by party-government at home 
and foreign-office diplomacy abroad, that an issue is 
to be found from the present peril to civilization. 
Knowledge exists, and good will exists; but both re- 
main impotent until they possess the proper organs 
for making themselves heard. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


THOMAS HARDY’S LYRICS. 


Ir used to be fashionable to deprecate what seemed to 
be the pedestrian movement, the awkward syntax, and 
the rough and haphazard metres of Thomas Hardy’s 
verse; but with a fuller appreciation of its aims the 
opinion seems justly now to be winning ground that, 
in addition to being in other ways one of England’s 
greatest contemporary poets, Hardy is also a conscien- 
tious and successful, though certainly an original, 
metrist. His poetry, with its outstanding marks of 
intellectual energy and imaginative enterprise, is now 
seen to be characterized no less by fine and close- 
wrought artistry; and it is recognized that what has 
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been regarded as the result of carelessness, ideatnee 
or senseless perversity on the more formal side is 
really due to an uncompromising sincerity, driving him 
to seek and if necessary to forge a medium that would 
fittingly convey his peculiar and disconcerting blend 
of deep feeling and condensed thought. Even in his 
earliest verse he turned his back on the melodious flow, 
the harmonious phrasing, and the ornate diffuseness 
of many of the Victorians as totally out of keeping 
with his own less fluent and more intellectual muse. 
In order to say what he has to say as he wishes it 
said, clearly, forcibly and concisely, he has shorn 
poetry of all elaborate graces, all imagery of orna- 
mental intent, and adopted the most direct and even 
baldly colloquial devices for the expression of his 
sombre outlook, his “obstinate questionings” and his 
acute psychological perceptions. This verbal mate- 
rial, often harsh and difficult, though always carry- 
ing the marks of first-hand experience, he builds into 
patterns of the simplest and of the most elaborate 
order, exact in rhyme, consistent in line and stanza; 
and by this severely disciplined method, he fashions 
poetry of an austere, architectural order (Hardy’s 
first attempts to write in verse were made while he was 
a student of architecture), wherein the form follows 
closely, logically, and without waste of material the 
thought and emotion which it is the purpose of the 
poem to communicate. By thus inaugurating what 


may, both in matter and form, be called a return to- 


the poetry of power, Hardy has attained in his own 
way the unity in subject and form by which poetry 
achieves its most telling effects. 

There is no better starting-point for a survey of 
Hardy’s forms and contribution to form in poetry than 
a study of his use of old-established metres. As he 
began very early to invent his own patterns for more 
complex subjects, the traditional forms adopted by 
him are for the most part fairly simple; but the feel- 
ing with which Hardy can charge a stanza which is 
simple in structure and of which the bricks are plain, 
bald, undecorative words, is often startling and over- 
whelming in its elemental grandeur. What he does 
may indeed be said to be revolutionary, inaugurating 
a fresh union of plain living and high thinking in the 
art of poetry. In its intensity and complexity of 
thought, its wide range of emotion, its sense of the 
inner conflict between mind and heart, Hardy’s work 
affords something like a counterpart in poetry to the 
art of Rodin in sculpture, and may ultimately be found 
to perform the same kind of function. To the horror 
and estrangement of the orthodox it has outwardly the 
same challenging roughnesses and acerbities; it has 
also the same profundity and stimulating power for 
those who, refusing to be put off by a difficult exterior, 
push on to the inner spirit of which this exterior is the 
vigorous, provocative but fitting expression. 

Economy and precision having been from the first 
the most striking of Hardy’s formal characteristics, it 
is not surprising to find him attracted by the sonnet, 
one of the most compact and definite of poetic fabrics. 
But since in Hardy’s poetry every form adopted is 
marked more or less by these characteristics, the son- 
net fails to stand out in any remarkable degree from 
the others. 
its traditions, is apt to suffer more than other forms 
from deficiency in rhythm and in smoothness of finish 


and flow, and these to Hardy are less important than 


mental vigour and bold accentuations; his sonnets also 
suffer at times from his habit of allowing a conglom- 
eration of hard jagged consonants to clog his lines. 
‘On occasion, however, as in “The Sleep-Worker, (he 
can by sheer audacity of thought and imagery, and by 
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sentences of heroic mould, achieve an almost Miltonic 
grandeur of spirit and bareness of style. 


When wilt thou wake, O Mother, wake and see— 
As one who, held in trance, has laboured long 

By vacant rote and prepossession strong— 

The coils that thou has wrought unwittingly; 


Wherein have place, unrealized by thee, 

Fair growths, foul cankers, right enmeshed with wrong, 
Strange orchestras of victim-shriek and song, 

And curious blends of ache and ecstasy? 


Should that morn come, and show thy opened eyes 
All that Life’s palpitating tissues feel, 
How wilt thou bear thyself in thy surprise? 


Wilt thou destroy, in one wild shock of shame, 
Thy whole high heaving firmamental frame, 
Or patiently adjust, amend, and heal? 


Hardy’s peculiar power and intensity are strikingly 
evident in his use of the old ballad-metres, which he 
has not only adjusted to his modern themes and con- 
texts but infused with much of their native energy 
and swing. Within this metre, which carries his char- 
acteristic idiom extremely well, his lines gain in free- 
dom and speed, and, in spite of the weight of serious 
matter here, as nearly always, present in his poetry, 
the narrative is carried smoothly and easily along. In 
the kind of themes which he incorporates in ballad- 
form Hardy again comes into line with tradition, for 
he generally chooses narrative of highly dramatic, if 
not of tragic import. In “The Workbox” he charac- 
teristically develops an incident of everyday life that 
would have been a trifle had not chance played what 
would seem to be a malevolent trick and brought it 
within the range of tragedy. ‘Traditional, too, is his 
introduction of the supernatural element into the 
ballad; and its dramatic effect is in no way lessened by 
the fact that his supernatural beings are phantasmal 
symbols of abstractions, the ideal or the past. In 
“The Well-Beloved,” one of Hardy’s most moving 
and powerful ballads, a man’s ideal thus faces him in 
supernatural guise as at night he walks to claim his 
bride. This poem, though it is perhaps possible to 
read into it some of the findings of modern psychology, 
remains, because of its universality, marvellously 
faithful in spirit and in form to the old _ballad- 
tradition. 


‘O maiden lithe and lone, what may 
Thy name and lineage be 

Who so resemblest by this ray 
My darling?—Art thou she?’ 


A departure, extren.ely rare in Hardy’s work, from 
the exact metrical pattern occurs in one stanza of this 
poem where, perhaps for the sake of additional 
emphasis and speed, the first and third lines rhyme 
within themselves. 


‘Nay: though thy bride remains inside 
Her father’s walls,’ said she, 
‘The one most dear is with thee here, 
For thou dost love but me.’ 


It is significant of Hardy’s interest in form that 
the first poem in his first book of verse, published in 
1898 and entitled “Wessex Poems,” is a sapphic ode, 
a form which he afterwards only occasionally used. 
His lifelong habit of metrical experiment may indeed 
be surmised from the variety of old forms which he 
attempts, some of these only once, others, like the 
terza rima, more frequently. “In a Cathedral City” 
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is a fine example of the way this pattern may be used 
to show a gradual, steady development of thought, in 
this case that of a lover for whom all he sees is grist 
to his mill though “nought bespeaks you here.” With 
quite other effect the pattern again appears in “A 
Plaint to Man,” where it has obviously been chosen, 
because of the effect of organic growth and pro- 
gression inherent in its design, as the fit medium in 
which to set forth the evolution and dissolution of 
the deity within the mind of man. 

Widely as Hardy has experimented with old metres 
and skilfully as he has used them, they do not seem 
to have in any way satisfied his artistic needs, but 
rather to have revealed to him their own inadequacy 
as mediums for the subtlety or complexity of his 
thought. For an artist who has always been so much 
interested in design as Hardy, it is but one step farther 
to explore the uncharted seas of metrical possibility. 
The sincerity which is the distinctive feature of his 
art must early have suggested invention as the only 
way of finding for what he had to say its fitting 
complement of form; and as the things he had to say 
included a wide notation of thought and experience, 
much of which had not before been brought within 
the range of poetic utterance, it was very natural that 
he should try to develop his strongly-marked gifts of 
metrical craftsmanship. The range of his metrical 
versatility is perhaps nowhere more evident than in 
his “Wessex Poems,” though in his later work it is, 
like his other qualities, infinitely surer and more 
mature. That the path of invention has been a diffi- 
cult and dangerous one, even for him, is easily illu.- 
trated by poems like “The Alarm,” where, in spite of 
the excellent opening stanza, many of the verses give 
undeniably the impression of “prose cut into lengths 
and rhymed,” while the effect of the whole poem is 
distinctly one of miscarriage. “The Respectable 
Burgher” in a later volume is experiment of a dif- 
ferent sort. Here there is no elaborate stanza, merely 
the octosyllabic line, but with one rhyme repeated 
throughout the poem. Such a performance can only 
be regarded as a tour de force in versified prose, and 
not in any real sense of the word as poetry. To turn 
to happier examples there is, quite early, invention of 
a strange appropriateness as in “My Cicely,” where 
the device of making the verses rhymeless except for 
the assonance of the last words of each last line, gives 
a wild, grief-driven haste to each verse, and an irregu- 
lar turbulent effect to the whole, finely in keeping 
with the passionate regret and half-witted anguish of 
the story. In “The Souls of the Slain” Hardy first 
develops a stanza capable of swelling out and dying 
away at will, like the whir of the winged moth-like 
spirits which the poem describes. A somewhat similar 
effect is arrived at by means of a differently elaborated 
stanza in “To the Moon,” where something of the 
rapt, far-off, trance-like course of the moon across 
the sky is caught in the smooth onward flight of the 
lines, in the lulling repetitions, and in the rising sweep 
and lingering fall of the stanza itself. To catch the 
effect of throbbing emotion that dies down only to 
swell out anew in passionate despair, Hardy has made 
another variant of this stanza in “I said to Love,” 
where form and emotion dilate and dwindle in perfect 
harmony. In striking contrast to this stanza where 
the emotional zenith is reached in the long middle 
lines, is the stanza of “A Broken Appointment.” There, 
in the short opening and closing lines, the one a repeti- 
tion of the other, Hardy has put the whole emotional 
content of the poem, so that these few words, separated 
as they are by six long sober lines of dispassionate 
analysis, ring the very death knell of hope. 
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You did not come, 
And marching Time drew on, and wore me numb 
Yet less for loss of your dear presence there 
Than that I thus found lacking in your make 
That high compassion which can overbear 
Reluctance for pure lovingkindness’ sake 
Grieved I, when, as the hope-hour stroked its sum, 
You did not come. 


Except in a few rare instances it can not be said 
that Hardy’s poetry inherits the lyrical joy of the 
Elizabethan or even of some of the Victorian singers; 
it is never a gay flood of unrepressed ecstasy. Rather 
it is supremely conscious, based on an_ intellectual 
appeal which often deliberately discounts sensuous 
beauty either of word or line. Even his sweetest 
lyrics have a stimulating rather than a softly caressing 
quality, and often, as in “The Bullfinches,” they break 
away from the purely lyrical to follow a deeply seri- 
ous vein of metaphysical suggestion; the first stanza 
of this poem already suggests the philosophical sequel. 


Brother Bulleys, let us sing 
From the dawn till evening! 
For we know not that we go not 
When to-day’s pale pinions fold 
Where they be that sung of old. 


But though Hardy does not attempt the sweet lilting 
melodies of other singers, and is not for the most 
part the creator of fine, beautiful harmonies in verse, 
yet out of the uncompromising material of intense, 
realistic thought which is the substance of his poetry, 
he has hammered out lines resounding with the 
clangorous, startling beauty of strangely resolved 
chords. Indeed, for his power of satisfying the ear 
Hardy depends almost entirely on definiteness of 
measure and boldness of accentuation. The strong 
beat of his poetry is often akin to the vigorous rhythm 
of the old psalm-tunes and may well have been 
affected by them, for he has often told how the artist 
in him has responded to the music of these ancient 
airs as given out by fiddlers in the galleries of Wessex 
churches fifty years ago. Like them it seems to have 
something primeval about it, a sort of secret kinship 
with nature in both her humble and her magnificent 
manifestations; it has a sympathy, too, with man as 
he was before the complexity of civilization seized 
him and refined away this elemental throb that still 
lingers in dialect and folk-song. The more deliberate 
use by Hardy of this strong accentuation has as its 
object to suggest the universal things of which the 
everyday occurrences of life are but the transient as- 
pects. Thus in “Quid hic Agis?” in contrast to the re- 
hearsal of the trivial, commonplace incidents which 
fill up the years and in their cumulative effect spell 
happiness or disaster to the individual, the short, regu- 
lar, strongly-marked line suggests the inevitable, 
unhesitating fall of the sand in a glass, measuring not 
hours, but years—not time, but eternity. The sug- 
gestion in this poem of the blind, matter-of-fact march 
of time over the hopes, love and anguish of individual 
man is thus made to linger in the pulses long after 
the actual reading of the poem has ceased. Nothing 
could be farther from this unswerving hammer-stroke 
than the beautiful slow chords that mark “In Time 
of ‘The Breaking of Nations’” the fruit of one of 
Hardy’s most sublime and most economical endeavours. 
Here, with the larger unit of time, eras instead of 
years, comes the wider perspective, and the view 
changes from individual extinction to racial life. Per- 
haps in the whole of English poetry there is no more 
concentrated expression of the enduring dignity of the 
eternal features of human existence, looming up be- 
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hind the splendour of what is nearer and more a 


transient. 


Only a man harrowing clods 
In a slow silent walk F 

With an old horse that stumbles and nods 
Half asleep as they stalk. 


Only thin smoke without flame 
From the heaps of couch-grass; 

Yet this will go onward the same 
Though Dynasties pass. 


Yonder a maid and her wight 
Come whispering by; 

War’s annals will cloud into night 
Ere their story die. 


Dorotuy Martin. 
(To be concluded.) 


FABLES FROM THE PANCHATANTRA. 
DON’T OPEN YOUR HOUSE TO STRANGERS! 


To one whose ways thou knowest not 
Grant no asylum in thine house: 
Else may be thine the hapless lot 
That fell through Stinger to the louse. 


Once there was a king who had in his chamber a couch 
so lovely and luxurious that you could scarce find its like. 
In its coverlet a louse named Slow-crawl made her home. 
She dwelt there many days, and supped on the king’s 
blood, and was well content. Now it chanced that a stray 
gust of wind brought into the chamber a flea named 
Stinger. He alighted on the couch, and found the coverlet 
fine and rich, and the bed itself broad and soft as a 
Ganges sandbank, and fragrant with perfume. The very 
touch of it enchanted him, and he strayed about hither 
and yon, taking great delight in it; when all at once 
Slow-crawl caught sight of him. And she cried: “What 
are you doing here? You have no right here! Be off!” 

To which the flea made answer: “Gentle lady, in my 
time I have tasted the blood of all sorts and conditions 
of men, brahmins and nobles, artisans and serfs. But all 
of it was puckery and slimy, poor and unsatisfying. Now 
he who sleeps in this bed must assuredly have blood like 
nectar of heaven. No illness can attack him; for zealous 
physicians are ever at hand to apply herbs and simples, 
and so keep the wind and gall and phlegm in his body 
each in its proper measure. His blood is enriched by rare 
dainties, sweet and spiced and juicy, and the finest of fish, 
flesh and fowl. A very elixir of life, I vow, his blood 
must be, so fragrant and nourishing! I implore you, let 
me taste of it!” 

The louse Slow-crawl made reply: “That is out of the 
question. Your mouth is fire; your bite is savage. Be 
off |’ 

Then he fell at her feet and humbly besought her, until 
at last she took pity on him and agreed, saying: “Well 
then, be it as you say. But be heedful; do not take him 
in a tender place, nor at the wrong time.” 

Said he: “What is the right time for it? 
the business; instruct me.” 

She replied: “When he is sound asleep, worn out after 
a drunken carouse, or after the delights of love, then you 
must go to work, slowly and gently. At these times he is 
not easily aroused, if you are careful.” 

The flea agreed to all this. But nevertheless, when 
evening came, he was so hungry that he could not wait, 
and regardless of his instructions he bit the king savagely 
in the small of the back, and that too in the early evening, 
when he was barely asleep. At this the king sprang up, 
wild with pain, as if a live coal had burned him, and cried 
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out: “See here! Something bit me! Make search—find 
what it is!” 

The flea took fright at these words, and hopped off the 
bed, and hid in a crack in the wall. But the guards of 
the bedchamber, at their lord’s command, turned back the 
bed-clothes and searched diligently. And they found Slow- 
crawl in hiding, and killed her. So, I say: 


To one whose ways thou knowest not 
Grant no asylum in thine house: 

Else may be thine the hapless lot 
That fell through Stinger to the louse. 


WIT IS MIGHT. 
Where wit is, might is ever there; 
Who wit lacks, lacketh power too. 
Consider how the cunning hare 
The proud and witless lion slew. 


Once there was a lion named Haughty, who dwelt in a 
forest. He ravaged the forest unceasingly, and slaugh- 
tered the beasts. 

So all the beasts came together and humbly made 
suit to the lion, saying: “Sire, what profit have you in 
this random slaughter of the wild creatures? We shal] 
all be destroyed utterly, and then you will have nothing 
to live on. Moreover it hazards your future in the next 
world. It is fatal to both you and us. So grant us now 
this boon. We ourselves will send Your Majesty for 
your food one creature every day, from each tribe in 
turn. And the rest shall be spared.” 

The lion said: “Agreed.” 

So from that time on they sent him a single beast each 
day, which he took for his food. 

Now as the lot passed from tribe to tribe, one day it 
came the turn of a hare. As the beasts sent him forth, 
he meditated thus: “This seems to be the end of me! 
Here I go into the jaws of death. And yet, with wit one 
can do anything. Let us see what I can contrive: mayhap 
by craft I shall compass the lion’s death, in lieu of mine 
own!” 

Then he proceeded very, very slowly; so that he came 
to the lion long after the hour for dinner. Ravenous with 
hunger and full of rage, the lion cried out when he saw 
him: “You are to die anyhow—what more can I do to 
you? My wrath, I see, is vain! But how dare you come 
so late?” 

The hare bowed respectfully and said: “My lord, the 
fault is not mine. As I came hither, another lion halted 
me and was for eating me. Said I: ‘But I am bound for 
our lord, the lion Haughty, to serve for his dinner!’ Said 
he: ‘That Haughty is a thief. If he thinks he amounts to 
something, go, call him, and come back quickly; we shall 
soon see which is the better; and the winner shall be king 
of the beasts and eat all the beasts!’—So I am come to 
report this to Your Majesty.” 

When he heard this the lion was yet more enraged, and 
cried: “What! You say there is another lion in this 
wood, where my strong right arm holds sway? Go, show 
me the villain quickly!” 

The hare replied: “Come then, my lord, and I will show 
him to you.” 

_ Then the hare took him and showed him a deep well, 
full of clear water, and said: “Look! There he is!” 

And that foolish lion looked in, and saw his own image 
in the water, and took it for the rival lion. In utmost 
fury he roared his loudest roar; whereat the echo sent 
back a roar of redoubled strength out of the well. When 
the lion heard this, he said to himself: “Ha! It seems he 
is no mean foe!” 

And he hurled himself upon him, and perished in the 
well. 
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But the hare was filled with joy, and went back and 
told the other beasts, and brought joy to their hearts too, 
and received their grateful thanks. From that time forth 
peace reigned in the wood. 

So, I say: 


Where wit is, might is ever there; 
Who wit lacks, lacketh power too. 
Consider how the cunning hare 
The proud and witless lion slew. 


(Translated from the Sanskrit by Franklin Edgerton.) 


THE ECLIPSE OF STATIUS. 

THE fact that an American youth can spend four years at 
Harvard without once in all that time even hearing the 
name of Papinius Statius is sufficient indication of the 
nature of the crime of Doctor Dryasdust against the 
fancy and imagination of mankind. Dickensian as he 
must always seem in his easy management of his 
innumerable characters, Statius is worthier of a place be- 
side the elder Dumas through the touch of Monte Cristo 
and through the mood of the musketeers in his romance. 
Statius actually challenges a comparison with Balzac in 
his capacity to individualize a character or vivify a 
crisis. Statius, then, is one of the very greatest of 
ancient Latin poets, 

In the creation of the atmosphere which saturates his 
world, rendering it real with a fidelity to itself that is the 
more consistent because it is all so strange, Statius be- 
longs among the masters of style. Thebes is the centre 
of the Statian world, and that world throbs with twice 
the actuality of Troy. 

Take, for example, that shout of “Water!” The effect 
of it is achieved with the weirdness of Coleridge when 
the ancient mariner bites his arm. For they are all dying 
of thirst, those thousands in this expedition of the seven 
against Thebes. They encounter Hypsipyle, that most 
courteous of all perfect ladies, and she it is who leads 
them to the sources of the secret river that still flows. 

What rushing into the bed of the stream! The men 
and the horses simply wade in together, quadrupeds and 
bipeds in a medley of arms and of harness, while the pel- 
lucid clarity of the waves is turned to muddy tides as 
they drink and drink and drink. The Latin of Statius 
here reminds us of the proud majesty of icebergs plowing 
the waves. He can command a calculated coldness of 
line that sets off his warmer passages as though he had 
painted them in alternating stripes. 

And Hypsipyle, who led them to those waters! But 
while we linger too fondly with her, another heroine is 
stealing timidly into the crystal lines of Statius. What 
ladies they all are!—and they never seem too numerous. 
In his gift for characterization here, Statius, it was noted, 
seems positively Dickensian. The stage is as crowded in 
the “Thebaid” as it is in “David Copperfield”; yet how 
distinctly each is made to stand forth in pride, in power, 
in petulance or in perfection! Statius would have been 
a great playwright in the London of Shakespeare, or a 
great novelist in the London of Thackeray, or a great 
journalist in the London of the American tourist. One 
can always tell who is talking in Statius by the idiosyn- 
crasies of the discourse. 

Not that he lets his people talk for the sake of talking. 
In that great epic of the “Thebaid” the talk always carries 
the tale forward, and what a tale it is! Statius never lets 
go of a single thread of his plot. We proceed without 
confusion through the most terrific encounters, and the 
identity of each combatant is fixed in the mind for ever. 
The style is too terse, too tense for any effect that is not 
dramatic. Action, action, action!—one fancies while 
reading him that Statius bawled those words in his sleep. 
He wastes no words in poetry for the mere sake of po- 
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etry although his poetry is as fine as the finest gold, for 
his poetry is the heat of his imagination intensifying the 
light of his truth to nature and humanity. 

Anxiety, thus, was never less justified than that of 
Statius when, in the fullness of his genius, he undertook 
to bring before the mind’s eye of future ages the great- 
ness and the glory, the joviality and the jests of the 
seven who led that host to Thebes. Never an expedi- 
tion in the whole ancient world took the field under aus- 
pices so brilliant and commanders so beloved. What won- 
der, then, if Statius humbly implores all the Muses at 
once for their inspiration in the crisis of having to vivify 
them to our fancy? What an eternal seven! How swiftly 
we get to know them in the march of this epic of Thebes, 
and with what thrills we walk through the umbrageous 
shades in their wake, listening for the tramp and the 
tread of their firm feet! There is a touch of the last of 
the Mohicans here that makes them ghostly as they wind 
in and out of the everlasting glades. 

Adrastus led the hosts, a melancholy and sardonic king, 
yet a brave gentleman, content to keep his sword bright 
but hidden from the multitude. We know Adrastus of 
the stately manner as well, before we take leave of him, 
as if he were Sir Leicester Dedlock. A fine contrast, he, 
to the nervous, irascible, sensitive Polynices, brooding 
over the sisters he has left and that father !—sightless 
CEdipus. Polynices has fled from Thebes to Argos and 
there married the daughter of Adrastus, and intrigued 
and agitated besides until this whole host stands in hor- 
rent arms. Polynices is made subtle to us as well as 
gloomy, and he must inspire in the least suspicious reader 
the very distrust felt by the leaders of this host as he 
rides sulkily yet impudently on. 

And Tydeus! The epithet applied to Tydeus is 
“lightning-like,” and no hero in Homer has his bright- 
ness. Who would not share his delight in the blare of 
the brass as they all set out together through the depths 
of those glades? Tydeus may have had an unhappy 
propensity for the slaughter of his uncles, but we are 
made to feel that those uncles deserved to die. Hip- 
pomedon, he of the waving plume and the gleaming hel- 
met, stalks with all the reality of one of the musketeers 
of French romance, yet one is almost capable of for- 
getting him in sheer anxiety over Amphiaraus. 

Such trouble as Amphiaraus gets into on account of 
that bracelet his wife got! Amphiaraus took little stock 
in this expedition against Thebes, but who could resist 
the pleadings of Eriphyle? Who, for that matter, could 
resist any woman in the whole epic of Statius, even the 
awful queen of the dire sisters from hell? That necklace 
of Eriphyle’s was no less celebrated in antiquity than 
was the fatal bauble made in somewhat similar circum- 
stances for Marie Antoinette, and both the queens were 
almost too beautiful to live. Amphiaraus was as fond a 
husband to Eriphyle as poor Louis XVI became to the 
wife who followed him to the scaffold, and yet Amphiaraus 
could hurl javelins. He even divides our interest with 
that rash and hot-headed young man, Parthenopzeus, for 
whom his mother shed prophetic tears. He would go to 
that war although his mother warned him of how it 
would all turn out. Doomed boy! he was a marvel to 
Diana herself, this Parthenopzeus, when he hunted. Un- 
aware that he was not in her retinue, this goddess handed 
him her bow and arrows. She mistook him for a god— 
she, a goddess! 

But Capaneus is the king-pin. He looms over the 
whole epic of Statius with all the grandeur of Porthos 
in that sublime trilogy by Dumas the elder. He is Porthos 
in his mighty bulk, he is Aramis in his guile, he is Athos 
in his majesty of mien, he is d’Artagnan in his fertility 
of resource. Never is Capaneus dumbfounded, and one 


wonders that even doddering old Doctor Dryasdust can, 
however bleary his eye, miss the magic of this greatest 
of all Argives. Capaneus. inspired that fine critic, the 
elder Scaliger, to say that Statius stands above all Greek 
and Roman epic poets in the quality of his verse, the 
variety of his illustrations, the fidelity of his delineation 


of character, the contagion of his style. The eulogy seems _ 


too bold until one has made the acquaintance of Capaneus, 
when it seems too timid. 

For Achilles is petty where Capaneus is great, Agamem- 
non is weak where Capaneus is mighty, Menelaus is a 
poor fop where Capaneus shines in the opulence of his. 
magnificence. Odysseus is a trickster where Capaneus 
proves his intellectual superiority. Capaneus in his prowess 
against tremendous odds towers above Hector. 

In the very atmosphere investing Capaneus as Statius 
brings him on and introduces him, one detects the love 
of the poet for his greatest hero, his supreme creation. 
Capaneus was, to be sure, immortalized as one of the 
Argive glories long before Statius drew him, yet Capaneus. 
climbs higher in the eye when Statius celebrates him just 
as Hamlet lives eternally because Shakespeare took him 
up. For Capaneus are such epithets as “immense,” 
“gigantic” and “tremendous.” He is infuriated that a 
mere soothsayer should venture to decry the expedition 
of the seven against Thebes. What prodigies of eloquence 
are his! How he flourishes his fist! With what vigour 
he heaves that tremendous chest in his flat defiance of 
all men, all gods, all things, all heavens! His being the 
temperament of the anarch, how can Capaneus, as he 
slays a serpent, forbear the expression of a hope that he 
is at the same time slaying a favourite of Olympus? He 
is an impious blasphemer; and still when he thinks the 
gods may do him a good turn, he becomes pious to them 
and prayerful and polite to high heaven. 

Only a Statius could have done justice to that esurient 
rough-neck, that glorified John L. Sullivan of the ancient 
world, Capaneus, with his ferocious bulk, his fierce voice 
and his furious laughter. Capaneus is so sympathetic in 
his bellowing rudeness that his very fist is loveable while 
he flourishes it. Never before or since did such a stomach 
for a fight heave so heavily beneath so great a weight of 
armour, and still Capaneus could kick an ox right over. 

Who, having in the course of his reading, encountered 
and comprehended Capaneus, does not boil with indigna- 
tion at the conspiracy of Doctor Dryasdust and the whole 
pedant world against the magniloquent if misplaced vehe- 
mence of him who climbed the towers of Thebes and 
pushed them over with his fist—the very walls that rose 
originally to the music of a lyre? There is something 
in the personal force of the episode that imparts poetry 
to a truck-driver cursing me when he fails to run me 
down, for Capaneus has all the futile’ fury of Beélzebub. 
He is Beélzebub in his bullying, Moloch in his melancholy, 
Lucifer in his leaps and falls. 

And the death of Capaneus! There is not in the whole 
of filmdom a patch upon that episode, so finely chosen 
by Statius as the climax of the crash of a world. The 
collapse of Capaneus places Statius beside Hardy in 
portrayal of the inevitability of doom, it ranks him with 
Victor Hugo in poignancy of effect. One thinks, in con- 
nexion with the death of Capaneus, of the less effective 


death of Porthos, grand as that is, and of the death of 


Steerforth which, as a literary effect, is made to seem 
the merest-spinning-top beside the windmill against which 
Don Quixote jousted. Capaneus scales the walls of 
Thebes, shattering the crenellated battlements and wav- 
ing the flaring flame of the torch he brandishes as 
the clouds pile blackly high in the empyrean. Nor is 
Capaneus daunted by the roars from heaven’s hills. The 
brand in his hand has been extinguished by the wind, but 
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he boasts that it will be rekindled by the lightning-flash. 
He is struck. The gods themselves are in a panic until 
Capaneus begins to burn, his bright armour being con- 
sumed bit by bit, his crest and his shield turning to ashes— 
and still he hurls his tremendous oaths with flourishes of 
his incinerated arm. 

Not that Statius is all blood and thunder. Sweet, to 
take up another aspect of his genius, ineffably sweet as 
Atys seems in every slightest gesture ascribed to him by 
Statius, the death of the sweet youth is even sweeter 
than himself. Such is the magic of the art of Papinius 
Statius that one may share the raptures of the Romans 
who applauded Statius while weeping for his Atys. Atys, 
nevertheless, the lover of Ismene, delights us for a 
moment and then, with an exquisite pain, like that of 
Ismene herself, we have to lose him. Virgil exploits the 
most perfect of his similes for the glorification of a youth 
who, “lifeless yet beautiful,” is likened to a flower freshly 
plucked by virgin fingers, a flower from which no bright- 
ness and no beauty has yet had time to flee. 

This dead young man in Virgil is less sweet than the 
sweet lover of Ismene. She, poor girl, in the privacy of 
her apartment with her sister Antigone, sees them bring 
her dying sweetheart to her side. He is white and gory, 
the hair falling about his forehead as he murmurs faintly 
the name of her he loved so madly. The trembling virgin 
has barely time to lift his trailing hand to her lips. She 
offers her mouth again and again to one who will never 
kiss it in this world, from which he passes with his eyes 
fixed upon her face only; and this is but a single touch 
among the many which make it so obvious that without 
Statius to point the way, there would have been no path 
for Tasso or Ariosto, or for Camoéns or for Spenser. 

ALEXANDER Harvey. 


TWO MEN. 

S1TTING on my doorstep one midsummer’s day, just at 
the hour when it was neither afternoon nor night, I saw 
what was perhaps as strange a pair of mortals as ever 
travelled the highway, I could not have been more sur- 
prised had Mercury come flashing by, or had Don Quixote 
stumbled past on Rosinante. Yet there they were, con- 
firmed by the media of my bodily eyes; and in the 
presence of this strange pair the agnosticism of my 
nature became for a moment the credulous, pulseless thing 
that is always found at the bottom of one’s nature by the 
searching light of some doubted revelation. 

I had been dreamily gazing across the fields, watching 
the dusk fall in sombre clouds into the gathering gloom 
of the valleys, and had failed to notice the approach of 
these odd figures who seemed more like errants stepped 
from some dusty page of medieval lore than modern 
pedestrians on a country road. I would await their pass- 
ing; perhaps they would stop and converse with me. In 
this hope I was not disappointed. 

They very soon came within speaking-distance. I re- 
solved to ask them in, which I did, quite in the same 
spirit that I would have invited two neighbours, heartily 
but courteously. It was only then that I perceived the 
extraordinary, bizarre attire of these two gentlemen; for 
such they gave every evidence of being, despite their 
strange dress and the most curious paraphernalia which 
they carried on their backs. They thanked me, kindly 
and urbanely, and came to sit and rest on my porch. The 
elder spoke first, a man old and saintly in appearance, with 
tones mellowed by the august experiences of many years. 
Would I be kind enough to give them some supper? They 
had travelled far, and were nearly famished. I replied 
in the affirmative, arose and bade them enter. During the 
mea] my guests revealed themselves, the elder first, and 
then his companion. 


In appearance, the old man was perhaps the more strik- 
ing of the two, though less fantastic. His great frame 
slouched in the chair; his eyes closed; he became lost in 
reverie. His hands lay folded in his lap; heavy, wrinkled 
hands, expressive of the tragedy and grief of life. 
Strands of yellow-white hair hung rope-like to his 
shoulders, matching in colour the tawny beard that spread 
in abundance over the depth of his chest. A forehead that 
seemed inordinately high gleamed like some curiously 
white lake, surrounded by a tangled jungle of weather- 
stained hair. Huge drops of sweat rose bead-like from 
the surface of his skin and dropped like tears into«the 
skein of his beard. Presently he straightened up, as 
though through with some prayer or benediction, and be- 
gan addressing us. His manner suddenly changed, and 
his fatigue seemed to slip from him like a cloak; his voice 
becoming clear, vibrant, powerful. 

“Ha! ha!’ he began, “I see you are puzzled! And so 
are we all puzzled,” he went on, as though answering 
himself, turning to me, and muting his voice to the middle 
register. “And my purpose in life, my mission? Ah! 
that is another matter, young man; quite another matter. 
But you shall be put at rest; you shall be quite satisfied,” 
he went on, lowering his voice, and leaning towards me 
across the table. “I am going to clean the North Star!” 
he cried, his voice rising to a shout. “That is my mis- 
sion. Can you think of any grander mission? Has not 
this star been lighting the feet of mankind since the be- 
ginning? Has it not fulfilled its destiny in the highest 
and most noble sense? Who shall say that the waning 
brilliance of this orb stands not in need of the attention 
which only I can give it? Who indeed? Ah, for a little 
more strength!” he pleaded; “just a little more time, a 
little more youth! But I must go on,” he cried, “while 
there is yet life. It is growing dim. Man will be im- 
measurably benefited by the performance of this service. 
Only to succeed and then pass on,” he finished dramatically, 
“that will be the fittest consummation.” He sank back 
exhausted, staring with glazed eyes at the yntouched 
food. I could only look on with incredible athazement, 
murmuring, “He is more than mad!—more than mad!” 
I turned to his companion. 

“My friend, you are astonished,” he began, his musical 
soprano tinkling in contrast to the deeper tones of the 
old patriarch. “You have encountered the unusual, the 
exotic, and you doubt your senses. But I assure you it 
is all real; tremendously and vitally real. All are seek- 
ing, within the limited purview of the senses, that which 
is unreal; all search for the alkahest. You will not doubt 
me, I am sure, when I say that I, too, am a tleaner—a 
cleaner of souls. It is my mission to restore the lustre 
to those souls that have been soiled and damaged in the 
battle .of Life; and I assure you that I sometimes grow 
discouraged. Perhaps I should not have the courage to 
go on were it not for the great heart of my friend to 
whom you have just listened; perhaps I should, were it 
not for him, long since have abandoned my apprentice- 
ship. Indeed,” he continued, “I do not mind telling you,” 
and here his voice sank to a whisper, “that I have not 
yet had one single client; which, I am sure you will agree, 
is not a very auspicious beginning for one engaged in 
so delicate a profession.” At this point he seemed to 
grow reticent, to shrink within himself, as one who has 
suddenly remembered some previous resolution on silence. 
“Surely,” I thought, “he is madder than his venerable 
comrade! madder, if for no other reason than that his 
mission is apparently attainable, though, as a matter of 
reality, quite unattainable; and yet,” I mused, “there is 
something fine about him; something vernal, exquisite, 
and truly spiritual.” 

A period of silence ensued, and I fell to watchirig the 
young man, now and then glancing at his aged com- 
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panion who had by this time begun his meal. How ab- 
surd it all was, I thought; this comely young man in his 
ridiculously odd dress, professing to be a cleaner of souls! 
How sad he seemed, and how ill his gravity became him; 
for as every one knows, gravity complements age, not 
youth. Ah! but here I was mistaken. These were not 
ordinary men; they were mad, mad in a very real sense. 
Still, I must press them to remain. They arose as though 
anticipating me. “We must be going,” the older man was 
saying. “The night is cool, and the goal is far off; far, 
far off. Our thanks, and good-bye.” 

I watched them pass out of sight into the night; the old 
man with heavy, shuffling tread, the young man with light, 
elastic step. They were hardly out of sight before I 
began to doubt that I had seen them. 

Jostan De Nio. 


THE THEATRE. 


“THE MIRACLE.” 


For those who like large-scale spectacles in the theatre, 
there is one now running at the Century Theatre which 
undoubtedly surpasses anything of the kind ever seen 
on the American stage. “The Miracle,” the play by 
Karl Vollméller and Engelbert Humperdinck which 
Mr. Max Reinhardt has produced for Mr. Morris 
Gest, would be well named even if it were not the 
story of a wonder-working Madonna. It is a miracle 
of organization, of detail carried out on a colossal 
order. To stage such a production requires not only 
a resourceful imagination, but an executive capacity 
of no mean order and a great gift for handling masses 
of people. All these Mr. Reinhardt possesses in re- 
markable degree ; this statement has long been a truism 
in Europe, and in the present production lies the proof 
of it for the American public. 

“The ,Miracle” is a pantomime accompanied by 
music. Phe story is of a young nun who either dreams 
or actually experiences—one is never sure which—a 
long series of vicissitudes which begin with her elope- 
ment from the convent with a young knight who has 
won her love. After she has gone, the image of the 
Madonna, famous for its miracle-working powers, 
comes to life, dons the renegade’s habit and takes up 
her duties of sacristan, so that her absence remains 
unknown to the other nuns. When the deserter, after 
fantastic experiences which have carried her to the 
height of ‘power and the depth of misery, finally wan- 
ders back to the convent with her new-born child, the 
Madonna lays down the coif, resumes her crown and 
robe, mounts her pedestal and becomes an image again, 
save for a moment when she bends down, takes up 
the nun’s dead child and miraculously transforms it 
into an image of the infant Saviour, to fill her own 
arms which the disappearance of the original image 
has left empty. The nuns enter, find that their miracu- 
lous statue has been restored to them as mysteriously 
as it was taken away, and the play ends in a great 
crescendo of rejoicing. 

Such, in outline, is the story of the play. It has 
one or two advantages over the common run of 
miracle-plays. It is in pantomime, and therefore one 
is spared the spoken banalities which no writer of such 
plays seems able to resist; and there is mercifully little 
banality in the action. Then, too, one is never sure 
whether the scenes are supposed to exist in reality 
or in the imagination of the young nun, excited by 
the feast-day miracle with which the play opens, by 
the music of the strange piper, and by the disfavour 
which is brought upon her by her interest in the young 
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knight. The fact that the whole play is enacted within 
the chapel of the young sister’s convent, and that when 
there are changes of scene they are such as might be 
seen in a dream, where things may change and yet 
remain the same, lends support to the supposition that 
it is only a dream. But one is never sure of this, and 
if we may judge from the story of the play as told 
by the author, one is not supposed to be any clearer 
about it than were the puzzled confessors to whom the 
sister Megildis described her wanderings. There is 
something pleasing, too, in the fact that the Madonna 
devotes seven weary years to the service of a young 
sinner upon whom society would certainly have 
frowned. Although this is good Christian doctrine, 
it is hardly Christian practice. Therefore it is re- 
freshing; and it will not offend orthodox Christians, 
because most of them like charity, if it does not begin 
too near home. In the theatre it is unreal and remote 
enough to be safe, and so it is pleasing. There is a 
further advantage which this particular play enjoys 
that has less to do with the play, perhaps, than with 
the way in which it is produced: it lies in the creation 
of an atmosphere of medizval religious feeling, a 
general atmosphere of credulity in which anything 
might be expected to happen. 

The whole theatre forms the setting. It has been 
built over, under the direction of Mr. Norman Bel- 
Geddes, to resemble the interior of a Gothic chapel. 
(It is supposed to be a cathedral; there is even an 
archbishop to lend credibility to the supposition; yet 
it is obviously part of a nunnery and indeed is spoken 
of as the “cathedral of a nunnery.” 
there is some confusion on this point; a cathedral, as 
its name implies, is the seat of a bishop. I never 
heard of any bishop having his seat in the chapel of a 
nunnery, and I am inclined to doubt that any bishop 
has ever done so.) On the stage, columns rise to a 
vaulted ceiling of incredible height, and high in the 
background are the stained-glass windows of the apse. 
A great altar with an iron grating before it stands 
towards the rear of the stage, and at certain moments 
of the play this altar opens to disclose a long vista of 
stairs which provide a most effective entrance or exit 
for the players. Running back on either side of the 
theatre are cloisters, through which nuns and monks 
enter or leave the scene, and up above the galleries 
are the windows of the clerestory. Around the rails 
of balcony and gallery hang hundreds of medizval 
banners, and among them, at intervals, there are bat- 
teries of many-coloured lights which throw magic over 
the scene below. The proscenium has been changed 
into an ogival arch, and the whole theatre has been 
strangely elongated. It is a singularly beautiful set- 
ting, of which Mr. Bel-Geddes may very well be 
proud. 

If the whole theatre was the setting, it was also the 
stage. The feast-day procession with which the play 
opens filed down the aisles to the stage, which has 
been extended over the orchestra-pit and connected 
with the body of the house by steps which reach 
along its whole width. The mob in the revolutionary 
scenes surged over the whole house, and wild cries 
and alarums came from all directions. On the whole, 
the most remarkable thing about the production seems 
to me to be this crowd of supernumeraries. The act- 
ing of the principals is excellent, but the acting of the 
crowd shows more than anything else the ability of 
the director. Anyone who has seen stage-crowds mis- 
managed knows how fatal such mismanagement can 
be to the success of a play. These crowds were ani- 
mated, stirring and plastically effective. Each member 
seemed to have his own particular bit of business 
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which fitted in with the whole, and helped to vary and 
animate its movement. I doubt that anything approach- 
ing this masterly handling of masses of people has 
ever been seen in the American theatre. 

The music of Humperdinck, which is an interpreta- 
tion of the action of the play, is most beautiful; and 
no doubt what roughness there was in its execution 
on the opening night will be smoothed out, as will 
also a few halting mechanical details of the production. 
There are soloists and choir, an orchestra and an 
organ. There are also innumerable sweet-toned bells, 
but in the feast-day scene, after the cripple had been 
miraculously cured, their clanging, against the sound 
of the organ and the voices of the choir, made a dis- 
cord which was extremely painful. Now that I have 
begun to complain, I may as well go on with the few 
complaints I have. It seemed to me that in one or 
two scenes the action, perhaps because of necessary 
cuts in the scenario, was not quite comprehensible: 
why, for example, are two of the three wise men 
dragged into the last scene; why any wise men, and if 
any, why only two? This kind of thing will probably 
be rectified in future performances. Another detail 
to which I would object is the illumination of the 
image of the holy child at the very end of the spectacle. 
The child, which the Madonna takes from the arms 
of Death and transforms into an image of her holy 
son, is very ugly at best and not at all appropriate to 
the setting. It is a hideous porcelain infant, staring 
glassily at the spectators. When the restored Madonna 
has been lifted high before the altar so that all may 
look upon her, when one’s eyes are feasting on this 
beautiful scene and one’s ears are filled with the stir- 
ring hymn of thanksgiving, just then to have the stage 
go suddenly dark and this dreadful child-image 
illuminated whitely in the midst of the darkness, with 
a garish blue cross in his halo, looking for all the 
world like a vile religious chromo—to have such an 
impression thrust upon one at the very end of a 
beautiful and moving finale is extremely shocking. 

I see.no reason why “The Miracle” should not be 
a great popular success. The time is auspicious, for 
there is at the moment a widespread preoccupation 
with one aspect.or another of religion, or at any rate 
of Christianity. Certainly the production is on the 
whole successful from an artistic point of view, even 
though it may fail in some: of its details. I do not, 
personally, feel that Mr. Reinhardt’s sponsors were 
wise in requiring him to produce this particular play ; 
first, because it is perhaps not quite fair to demand 
that an artist repeat something that he has achieved 
and outgrown; second, because the Reinhardt who 
can produce “The Miracle” has been much better 
known in this country—as far as he has been known 
at all—than the Reinhardt who can produce a play 
without the help of elaborate settings or mechanical 
equipment, or any of those things which are calculated 
to appeal primarily to the curiosity of the public, and 
make it a perfect work of art. It is this second Rein- 
hardt whom I should have liked to see first introduced 
to American playgoers. Mr. Gest and his associates 
may have thought that this aspect of the famous 
producer’s ability would be unappreciated; but they 
are not infallible, and I think an experiment might 


have proved them wrong. If it be true, as reported — 


in the press, that Mr. Reinhardt has agreed to produce 
films starring a well-known actress of mediocre ability, 
then Americans may never know this quality in his 
art. “Art,” said Cézanne, “must be incorruptible; it 
can not be incorruptible part of the time.” 
SuzANNE La FOLLETTE. 
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LETTERS. TO THE EDITORS. 


HENRY FORD’S ECONOMIC INFLUENCE. 


Sirs: In an editorial in the Freeman of 26 December, treat- 
ing of the effect of the automobile-industry upon social habits 
and general business-conditions, following its ramifications 
to Detroit, and ending with the strange activities of Henry 
Ford, you say: “Karl Marx long ago pointed out that credit, 
whatever its usefulness, has an. irresistible tendency to stim- 
ulate production at the expense of consumption.” 

This proposition seems to invert the natural order; to put 
the cart before the horse. I can not understand by what 
powers of reasoning the conclusion is reached that production 
of any kind can be at the expense of consumption, when the 
sole object of production is to satisfy consumption. It is a 
self-evident proposition, the mere statement of which must 
compel assent, that the effective demand for consumption de- 
termines the direction in which labour will be expended in 
production. Production must precede consumption; the thing 
must be produced before it passes into the hands of the con- 
sumer. How, then, can production be at the expense of con- 
sumption, when the thing is already produced and not 
consumed ? 

Desire for automobiles, however intense, can not stimulate 
production. It must be accompanied by effective demand 
which involves purchasing-power. If the production of auto- 
mobiles is in excess of effective demand, the production of 
automobiles must continue to diminish until the excess is dis- 
posed of and a new equilibrium between supply and effective 
demand is established. 

Henry Ford can not control natural laws in the social 
world. He must conform to them. I am, etc., 


Washington. ‘Ricwarp Biocx. 


“THE PH. DISEASE.”’ 


Sirs: It seems to me that your diagnosis of the “Ph. Disease” 
is well made, but that it is extremely difficult to suggest 
therapeutic measures. The problem is ever so much more 
complicated than even your editorial suggests. 

The Ph. Disease is a disease of the educational system. 
A great deal of the actual intimate teaching of undergradu- 
ates is done by instructors who are selected to teach because 
of their knowledge and of their “demonstrated capacity for 
research.” They should have both knowledge and the per- 
sonality of the teacher, but they are chosen for knowledge 
and a definite bit of research performed. The mistake, from 
the educational point of view, is obvious; and it is made still 
worse when an institution or a department makes more 
“research” (measured sometimes by the number of printed 
pages) the basis of further advancement. 

There is, however, in this business a point of view alterna- 
tive to the educational, the point of view of research itself. 
How is it to be got done? Ideally, by men who can not 
bring themselves to do anything else, who would do research 
with or without a Ph.D. in the offing, and to whom the 
degree comes as a trivial incident. These men, however, are 
few. Not more than one graduate student in twenty is of 
this kind, as post-doctoral histories show. The present system, 
which favours research, is to put the other nineteen into oases 
in the unscientific desert, where they receive stimulus and 
ideas from one man or a few, and “turn out” a dissertation. 
Thus, knowledge gains at the immediate expense of education, 
as far as instruction and the budget go; though surely the 
ultimate end of the acquisition of knowledge and the ultimate 
end of education in civilization are the same. 

I can not agree with you that most dissertations are dull. 
There is a great deal of poor work being done in America 
and for it the research-men—in general the heads of depart- 
ments—are responsible; but to remove some of the stimulus 
to research is not to improve the quality and thus to remedy 
the evil. There is a great deal of good work being done also. 
Most of this work is dull for the editors of the Freeman 
and for me, because we do not understand its bearing on 
scientific thought; but it is not intrinsically dull, it is simply 
highly specialized. Only occasionally is it that systematic 
science is ready, because of the hack-work that has gone 
before, to make some exciting generalization. How many 
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people who have been stimulated by the Einstein theory 
would not have been bored by even such an unusual report 
as the account of the Michaelson-Morley experiment? Of 
course it might be a happier world if the old men could do 
the hack-work and the adolescents could draw the big broad 
stimulating conclusions; the adolescents would like it better. 
But there is no use in sighing for the impossible. If you 
curb the imagination of the adolescent he does hack-work 
which may be valuable, and you may—one time in twenty, 
say—help to develop a man of science. If you give his 
imagination free rein, then you get, ordinarily, a dilettante. 
The trouble here is less with the system than with the original 
human endowment. Meanwhile, it seems to me, the system 
does society less harm than good. I am, etc., 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. Epwin G. Borine. 


MORE LIGHT ON THE PUEBLOS. 


Strs: I owe an apology to the editors and readers of the 
Freeman in connexion with the “Pueblo Primer,” which ap- 
peared in the issue of 26 December. Being asked, in the Free- 
man office, on what I based my statement that “the action of 
territorial laws has determined the status of all land held 
against the Pueblos,” I inserted in the article this answer: 
“On decisions by the lower courts, decisions which might 
possibly be reversed through appeal to the Supreme Court.” 
I neglected to remark that in the Joseph case, taken to the 
United States Supreme Court on appeal from the Territorial 
Court, a decision was handed down in 1877 explicitly estab- 
lishing the legality of my premise. In the words of the 
Court, it was “a recognition of the title previously held by 
these people [the Pueblos], and a disclaimer by the Govern- 
ment of any right of present or future interference, except 
such as would be exercised in the case of any individual 
holding by competent and perfect title in his individual 
Tighter 

“If the defendant is on the lands of the Pueblo, without the 
consent of the inhabitants, he may be ejected or punished 
civilly, by a suit for trespass, according to the laws regulating 
such matters in the Territory.” 

The fact that this has been the law for a long time, as 
enunciated by the United States Supreme Court in 1877, and 
the fact that the pending “test-case” mentioned by Mr. A. A. 
Berle, in his letter to the Freeman, is apparently designed to 
bring from the Supreme Court a reversal, in effect, of its own 
decision, adds considerable force to the “Primer” and sub- 
tracts considerable force from Mr. Berle’s polite objections. 

Surely a retroactive reversal of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion, after the law had stood for forty-seven years, would 
seem to the fair-minded observer to inflict an unjust amount 
of hardship; whereas a scrupulous application and enforce- 
ment of the present law would restore more land and water 
to the Pueblos, in the time of their urgent need, than would 
be possible through even the most eloquent repetitions of the 
most admirable economic theories. I am, etc., 


New York City, Witter BYNNER. 


A REPLY TO MR. UNTERMEYER. 


Sirs: Mr. Untermeyer, in his letter in the Freeman of 2 
January, differs with me on fewer points than it would 
appear from his letter, careful as that is to clarify what I 
said in my review. I agree with him, in the first place, that 
in having no “room” in American life, poetry is no worse 
off than “all literature, art, music”: it was only because my 
remarks were based on Mr. Untermeyer’s volume that I con- 
fined myself to poetry—and also, perhaps, because I could 
speak with so little confidence of art and music! I am not 
at all concerned to deny that the cases of Messrs. Anderson, 
Cabell and Frank are any less desperate than those of 
Messrs. Frost, Robinson and Sandburg: artists in prose are 
quite as definitely adjusted—or maladjausted—to their milieu 
as artists in poetry. I agree with Mr. Untermeyer that 
variety is not a vice but a virtue in literature, and indeed one 
of its chief principles; and I agree with him that, in a 
certain sense, pessimism—if by that one means a conscious- 
ness of the intrinsic irony of life—is not only a feature of 
much literature, but (lachryme rerum!) a dominant strain 
in the very greatest. 
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I do, however, quite definitely disagree with Mr. Unter- 
meyer in his contention that American life is no more hostile 
to the flourishing of poetry than any national life, and I do 
not think he has met my charges. I am sorry to say that I 
am not as heartened as Mr. Untermeyer is by the eighteen 
contemporary magazines devoted to verse; not only because 
my impression is that they all lead a precarious existence in 
a land where movié-magazines and radio-papers bloom like 
corn in Kansas, but because I do not think that the quantita- 
tive criterion is in any case a very significant one. (Is Mr. 
Untermeyer not misinformed, by the way, in saying that 
“hundreds of volumes” appear with the publishers’ fall an- 
nouncements?) Is all this poetry autochonous, earth-rooted, 
home-grown? Or is it derivative, ill-nourished, epiphytic? 
Is it not, all of it, somehow forlorn and nostalgic in our 
brisk and businesslike age? I did not know that Whistler 
said there has never been an art-loving nation, but if he did 
I disagree with Whistler. Surely, in an important sense, the 
Florentines of the Quattrocento, the Londoners who kept the 
Elizabethan theatre alive for sixty years, the Germans of 
the great musical festivals, were art-loving peoples as we 
Americans are not. I suppose, furthermore, that there was 
no lack of variety in the painting, poetry, music, of these 
nations; but I suppose the abundant health and energy their 
art possessed was not compromised by its cultural integrity, 
as our poetry (in spite of Mr. Untermeyer) is compromised 
by its cultural discontinuity. As for pessimism, let me quote 
a sentence or two from Whistler’s friend Swinburne: “Noth- 
ing is to be made by an artist out of scepticism, half-hearted 
or double-hearted doubts or creeds; nothing out of mere 
dejection and misty mental weather. Tempest or calm you 
may put to use, but hardly a flat fog.” “Misty mental 
weather” is, I still think, a fairly good phrase for our literary 
climate: and Mr. Untermeyer has not answered my charge 
that, one by one, and on his own showing, “our poets” exhibit 
with shocking uniformity the disintegrative effects of an in- 
dustrial civilization on the personality. 

I am sorry, however, that I should have seemed to Mr. 
Untermeyer to have been preaching “a bitter sermon” when 
I was conscious only of drawing a plain conclusion. If it is 
of any importance, I may add to all this that I see no reason 
for beating the breast or gnashing the teeth. American life 
will sooner or later have to make room for poetry or make 
way for a better life: and it is not likely to do the latter. 
Indeed, it is exactly because of my feeling that an indigenous 
literature is an essential element in a vigorous culture that 
I object to crying “peace, peace” when there is no peace, and 
to welcoming as a true dawn what is only the fitful if 
beautiful light of a few falling stars. I am, etc., 


Northampton, Massachusetts. Newton ArvIN. 


BOOKS. 


THE TALES OF HOFFMANN. 


Ernst THEODOR AMADEUS HOFFMANN died in Berlin 
almost exactly a hundred years ago. He was famous 
in several languages when he died. Balzac imitated 
him in “Le Peau de Chagrin”; Carlyle translated one 
of his longer stories; Poe read him and felt his influ- 
ence. He had even his detractors, the last triumph of 
a man of genius. Heine wrote about him a little 
depreciatingly, and Goethe regarded him impatiently 
as a clinical case, an example of the Krankhaft- 
Romantischen whom he so heartily disliked. Then for 
a number of decades his name dropped into an ob- 
scure sleep soothed by the popular music of Offen- 
bach’s opera. A few years ago he began to be read 
again in Germany. A pioneer here and there began 
first, and discovered that this forgotten writer had a 
clear and beautiful style, an austere sense of form 
and exquisite wit and fantasy. After that his fame 
spread rapidly; soon the “meaning” of his tales began 
to be talked about; he became “significant.” Never- 
theless he was read, and that was the chief thing; and 
a new and delightful realm of the imagination was 
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re-opened to the German people. He will hardly again 
drop for such a long time into obscurity, for the great 
merit of his work, giving it high and permanent value, 
is that it communicates delight. : 

The publication of “Weird Tales”* in an English 
translation may be a sign that Hoffmann’s popularity 
in Germany is beginning to spread to the rest of the 
world. It is a pity that he has not had a better send- 
off. The translation is awkward, without style, with- 
out finesse, although the publishers assert intrepidly 
that it is celebrated. Now Hoffmann is distinguished 
by a competent elegance, a style which never blunders, 
and a finesse which is never exhausted. When the 
translation reads: “I now hesitated not a moment to 
tell him circumstartially all my terrible, awful experi- 
ences of the previous night. I did not conceal any- 
thing, and above all I did not conceal that I had drunk 
a good deal of punch, and had been reading Schiller’s 
“Ghostseer’ ”—we lose all the irony, all the subtle and 
unforced arrangement of the original. The best that 
can be said of translation in this style is that one 
can always see how different the original must have 
been. In his selection of tales the translator is almost 
as disappointing. A few of them, “The Cremona 
Violin,” “The Entail,” “Master Martin the Cooper,” 
“Doge and Dogaresse,” “Mademoiselle de Scuderi,” 
are masterpieces; but the others are minor works: 
divorced from the author’s redeeming style they are 
even tedious. But Hoffmann’s most beautiful tale is 
“Der Goldne Topf,” in its genre a tnique and un- 
rivalled work, and it should have been set at the be- 
ginning of this volume. As it is, Mr. Bealby’s trans- 
lation will hardly make Hoffmann’s fame brighter in 
America ; it will rather bury it comfortably for another 
ten years. 

Yet Hoffmann was a rich and astonishing genius. 

In pure fantasy—all the younger poets to-day are 
making a bid for fantasy—he was unsurpassed in his 
time, and has hardly had an equal since. His horror, 
his nightmare-atmosphere—these, it is true, seem al- 
most childish to us now; he had little talent for such 
things, not half the talent of Poe. But the whole realm 
of natural magic lay open to him. His fairies, his 
dragons, his spirits of the woods and hills, live in an 
atmosphere which is completely his and in which our 
sense of life is truly enriched. That world was as 
concrete and intricate to him as it was to the writers 
of the Scottish ballads; but he wove over it an atmos- 
phere ethereal and crystalline such as they had not 
known. Nature was seen by him as if it had just 
undergone a delightful change, a change such as 
hanging snow gives to the appearance of trees. It was 
seen grotesquely, almost artificially; but it was not 
distorted but rather given an unexpected beauty, a 
beauty as unexpected and natural as snow. In “Der 
Goldne Topf” it is this quality which is so astonish- 
ings ; this, and the strange drama of faries and dragons 
described there minutely, and with unending inven- 
tion. The present volume gives no hint of this, the 
most astonishing of Hoffmann’s powers. 
* In this realm Hoffmann was a romantic through and 
through; in his delineation of human character he was 
classical. The life around him he described clearly 
and with good sense; probably no other German writer 
has had such a keen and glowing eye for diversity of 
character. Take this description of the eccentric 
Councillor Krespel at a party, and discounting Mr. 
Bealby’s prose, imagine how witty and true it is in the 
German: 


1‘Weird Tales.” E. T. A. Hoffmann. Translated from the German 
by J. T. Bealby. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50. 
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He was so stiff and awkward in his movements, that he 
looked every minute as if he would run up against something 
or do some damage. But he did not; and the lady of the 
house seemed to be well aware that he would not, for she 
did not grow a shade paler when he rushed with heavy steps 
round a table crowded with beautiful cups, or when he ma- 
nceuvred near a large mirror that reached down to the floor, 
or even when he seized a flower-pot of beautifully painted 
porcelain and swung it round in the air as if desirous of 
making its colours play. Moreover, before dinner he sub- 
jected everything in the Professor’s room to a most minute 
examination; he also took down a picture from the wall and 
hung it up again, standing on one of the cushioned chairs 
to do so, At the same time he talked a good deal and vehe- 
mently; at one time his thoughts kept leaping, as it were, 
from one subject to another (this was most conspicuous 
during dinner) ; at another, he was unable to have done with 
an idea; seizing upon it again and again, he gave it all sorts 
of wonderful twists and turns, and couldn’t get back into the 
ordinary track until something else took hold of his fancy. 
Sometimes his voice was rough and harsh and screeching, 
and sometimes it was low and drawling and singing; but at 
no time did it harmonize with what he was talking about. 
Music was the subject of conversation; the praises of a new 
composer were being sung, when Krespel, smiling, said in his 
low singing tones, ‘I wish the devil with his pitchfork would 
hurl that atrocious garbler of music millions of fathoms down 
to the bottomless gulf of hell!’ Then he burst out passion- 
ately and wildly, ‘She is an angel of heaven, nothing but 
pure, God-given music! the paragon and queen of song!’— 
and tears stood in his eyes. To understand this, we had to 
go back to a celebrated artiste, who had been the subject of 
conversation an hour before. 


Everything in that is a little heightened, everything 
is slightly grotesque, but in the best sense; for Hoff- 
mann’s grotesquerie was only a kind of witty presenta- 
tion of the truth. Characterization with him had al- 
ways a quality of wit; he never described his charac- 
ters without enjoyment and a half-malicious gusto. 
He had a finer sense of comedy than any other Ger- 
man writer, and an easier objectivity. Yet his wit 
was never inorganic, merely stuck on; it served to 
give an added exactitude to his characterization which 
perhaps could only have been obtained in that way. 

Why Hoffmann should be popular in Germany just 
now, after fifty years of neglect, it is hard to say. But, 
improbable as it may seem at first glance, there is no 
doubt some connexion between the birth of psycho- 
analysis in the German countries and the re-emergence 
of Hoffmann’s name. Hoffmann’s more fantastic 
tales are a literature of pure dream; and at a time 
when we are taking dreams more seriously than our 
conscious life, it is natural that his work should 
appear important. Moreover, he himself took his 
dreams seriously, believing in their validity; and this 
gives some of his work a curiously prescient, modern 
appearance. No doubt the analyst will find many 
strange and interesting things in these stories ; but—and 
this is the proof of Hoffmann’s real importance—the 
artist will find many more. It is too late now, in 
spite of the Schwirmerei, to doubt the validity of 
psycho-analysis as an instrument for relieving suffer- 
ing, or its use as an avenue of knowledge; but it has 
also a value for the artist, for it reveals to him, if 
he is alert enough, a whole new world of beauty and 
terror. Hoffmann apprehended that world a century 
ago and found expression for it in art. Even if genius 
is no excuse this justifies his rehabilitation. 

Epwin Murr. 


THE ANCIENT EAST. 
As the Rosetta Stones of the various languages are dis- 
covered, and one by one the empires of the past are led 
into the fold of knowledge, mystery falls away from them 
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like dust. Babylonia and Assyria are now clearer to us 
than the England of Beowulf’s time; Egypt is flooded 
with light; even the “Hittite sphinx speaks at last and in 
broken Indo-European.” Only the Cretan writings, and, 
if I am not mistaken, the Central American hieroglyphs, 
still hold their secrets. 

In point of time, of course, Egypt was old when 
Babylonia and Assyria were young, but so recent, are the 
triumphs over their obscurity that they have always 
seemed stranger than the kingdom of the Nile. The 
nature of their history has contributed to this effect. 
They rose from turmoil into magnificence and sank into 
turmoil again before any deliberate attempt had been 
made to set down the sequence of international events. 
The great libraries of Sargon, Sennecherib, and particu- 
larly that of Ashur-bani-pal at Nineveh, were noble col- 
lections of Babylonian and Assyrian litérature; but com- 
pared, for example, with the Ptolemaic library at Alexan- 
dria, they were obviously national in their interest. 
Furthermore, although these Oriental empires broke into 
Western history from time to time, generally with vio- 
lence, they never became fused into the continuity of cul- 
ture as Egypt was fused into Greece and Greece into Rome. 

Professor Olmstead’s history’ is a careful reconstruc- 
tion of the isolated Assyrian Empire. With all the 
latest archeological material at hand and a complete 
mastery of all the available texts, he has written an 
authoritative work, astonishing in the assurance of facts 
which a few years ago would have been considered mere 
conjecture. As a whole, the book is of necessity rather 
confusing; the millennium which he covers is tumultuous 
with names; names of peoples, of cities, of monarchs, 
rising up and swept away in that unceasing whirlwind 
of antique imperialism. The author’s task, I imagine, is 
not dissimilar to the task of that unhappy historian of 
four thousand years hence who shall attempt a recon- 
struction of poly-racial Europe from its war-shattered 
remnants. Egypt’s history is long and sometimes broken, 
but as a whole it presents a continuous tradition. 
Babylonia and Assyria present a series of disconnected 
fragments which have taxed Professor Olmstead’s in- 
genuity to the utmost. The capital at Nineveh, for ex- 
ample, great as has been its hold on the imagination of 
men, had an actual supremacy of only a hundred years. 
It rose from a squalid village, blossomed out as a 
metropolis of inconceivable glory, collapsed and disap- 
peared. 

For Assyrian civilization was very much like Assyrian 
architecture: perishable material for the most part, rein- 
forced with more enduring stuff at the corners. The 
spirit of the people seems to have been wantonly fero- 
cious, and not all the beauty of their sculptured animals 
or of their gorgeously coloured palaces and temples could 
mitigate the bloodthirstiness of their temper. Professor 
Olmstead builds up a rather elaborate apology for them 
which is, in the main, unconvincing, especially to a reader 
of his own book. “Current practice has bracketed them,” 
he says, “with the Babylonians and has seen in their cul- 
ture but a pale reflection of Babylonian civilization. As 
the student of ancient history has come to realize that 
there is no such thing as ‘classical’ culture or history, 
that the Romans were worlds distant from the Greeks, 
so he must carefully differentiate between Assyrians and 
Babylonians in his record.” Even if we do so differen- 
tiate, we may still retain the opinion that the Romans 
were inferior to the Greeks in every respect except their 
law. And since the Assyrians never produced even a 
law a fraction as enlightened as the code of the Babylonian 
Hammurabi, we can not make any exception in their 
favour. In fact, the great library of Ashur-bani-pal at 


1 “History of Assyria.” 
ner’s Sons. $7.50, 


A. T, Olmstead. New York: Charles Scrib 
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their constant riotings over the map, Professor Olmstead — 


falls back on a condemnation of imperialists in general, 
and dismisses the Assyrians with the remark that they 
were no worse than other imperialists. 


Nothing could be more evil than Czsar’s conquest of Gaul, 
for a million of lives were destroyed, probably more than all 
men put to death by the Assyrian kings; but who to-day 
would have the foundations of France other than Roman? 
... In their day, the Assyrians were the shepherd-dogs of 
civilization. The great majority of their wars were wars of 


civilization, either to bring within the range of cultural influ- . 


ences savage tribes or to hold back these savage tribes from 
destroying the thin line of civilization of the Fertile Crescent. 


The Assyrian was no shepherd-dog, but he was an honest 
wolf, and would never have made such extravagantly 
culturistic claims for himself. In any case, his literature 
is too packed with charming descriptions of impalings, 
flayings, and gateways of human heads, to permit space 
for such an argument. We may remember, also, that 
among the “savage tribes” whom he harried were nations 
far nobler than his, including mighty Egypt herself. Pro- 
fessor Olmstead has only himself to blame if we can not 
agree with him in his vindication of the Assyrian charac- 
ter; his history is so vivid that it disposes of his con- 
clusion. 

Less scholarly than Professor Olmstead, the Rev. James 
Baikie, in his “Life of the Ancient East,”* has given a 
juster verdict on the Assyrians. ; 


Never in the history of the world has there been another 
race so brutally and senselessly cruel, so utterly devoid of 
that quality of mercy, without which no race can ever be 
really great . . . or in which supreme ability has been used 
for ages for one of the paltriest of ends—the mere attain- 
ment of mastery over other nations. . . . Humanity owes a 
heavy debt to the great city of the Euphrates .. . but its debt 
to Babylon’s great rival of the Tigris is more easily reckoned. 
It is little more than the lesson that force and fraud are the 
poorest of foundations for the building of an empire upon, 
and that in the end a nation gets the fate which it has de- 
served, 


In saying that Mr. Baikie’s book is less scholarly than 
the other, I should not wish to imply that it is unscholarly 
in any way; merely that whereas the “History of As- 
syria” is largely the product of original research, the 
“Life of the Ancient East” is a compendium. The method 
of the work is interesting. Each chapter is devoted to 
a different city, Abydos, Lagash, Babylon, Nineveh, Troy, 
Knossos, and so forth, with an account of the excava- 
tions on the site. After a description of these modern 
activities, Mr. Baikie traces in the history of the city and 
correlates it to the history of its period. A clearer man- 
ner of codifying for the layman the confused events of 
ancient times could not be devised. We are led, as it 
were, to a series of windows whence we can observe an 
expanse in every direction exactly suited to our powers 
of observation. The author, furthermore, knows the 


value of those mysterious or picturesque details which - 


stimulate the reader’s imagination. 

Both of these volumes, amply illustrated and simply 
written, are creditable contributions to our ever-growing 
body of humanized history books. 

~Rosert HILiyeEr. 


LIEUTENANT ANBUREY’S TRAVELS. 
Tue bibliography of books of travel in the American 
colonies, or in the United States, from 1763 to 1846, 
published in the “Cambridge History of American Litera- 
ture” is representative, not complete. What a large 
literature the whole must be, if a selection from it con- 


1The Life of the Ancient East.” 
The Macmillan Company. $4.00. 


Rev. James Baikie. New York: 
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tains the names of more than three hundred and fifty 
travellers and observers, American and foreign! In “The 
English Traveller in America, 1785-1835," by Jane Louise 
Mesick, seventy-seven books by visitors from this one 
nation are listed for the shorter period. Most of these 
works that are so painstakingly catalogued in the two 
bibliographies, however, can have little interest for anyone 
but the specialist. Most of the early travellers in the new 
United States were like those who visit Russia to-day in 
their superficiality of observation, their prejudice for or 
against the political experiment of the revolted English 
colonists. As Miss Mesick writes: 


Here was a startling adventure in statecraft. The new 
nation was made up of a heterogeneous collection of more 
or less turbulent colonies. The unassimilated confederation 
was staggering under an enormous public debt, with no 
prospect of immediate resources. When we add to these 
difficulties the great extent of territory, the disparity in 
race and language of the people, the lack of sympathetic 
religious and political relations, and the local jealousies, 
and survey the accumulated burden, we do not wonder that 
the question foremost in the mind of the American as well 
as the European was—what is to be the result of all this? 
or how long will the Union last? ... 

Certain policies of the Government were still in their 
infancy, and had not yet demonstrated their practicability. 
One was therefore at liberty to make surmises in regard to 
them, and, in so doing, to indulge to the full the desire to 
explain one’s own theories of government. 


Miss Mesick’s monograph and Professor Lane Cooper’s 
essay in the “Cambridge History of American Literature” 
attempt to estimate the influence of this literature of travel 
upon Americans and Europeans, and the relative values of 
scores of forgotten and vaguely remembered names. Here 
we find that Wordsworth was largely indebted to the 
travels of William Bartram for his romantic view of 
America. Coleridge, in his “Table Talk,” praises Bart- 
ram’s books and the travels of Jonathan Carver. Lamb 
was enthusiastic over John Woolman’s Journal, and Haz- 
litt was partial to Crévecceur. The observations of Mrs. 
Trollope, Harriet Martineau, William Cobbett, Chateau- 
briand are almost as well known as De Tocqueville’s 
pretentious study. Tyrone Power and Fanny Kemble 
published their impressions. Rochambeau, Lafayette and 
Talleyrand commented briefly on their sojourns in the 
United States. Achille Murat wrote “A Moral and 
Political Sketch of the United States” after his long resi- 
dence in Florida. The travels of the Marquis de Chastellux 
in the years 1780, 1781 and 1782 are not so well known 
as the accounts of other French travellers, campaigners, 
or émigrés, but they are excellently written and still alive 
with the gracious humour and personal charm of the 
author, 

Unpretentious work of the same kind and contempo- 
raneous with Chastellux’s observations is “Travels Through 
the Interior Parts of America,”* by Thomas Anburey, a 
lieutenant inthe army of Burgoyne. It was a very popular 
book in its day, widely read in England and, in its French 
and German translations, on the Continent; but it has just 
been published for the first time in the United States. 
The book could hardly have found a welcome here at the 
date of its first publication in England, nor for some 
generations thereafter, as the myths of our war for inde- 
pendence were taking the shape in which they are now 
presented to school-children and unconsciously accepted 
as truth by adults. This charming young British officer 
was a generous foe, praising the valour of the American 
rebels and the sagacity of their generals, but his view of 
founding fathers like Hancock and Adams is surprisingly 
like the view of the New York Times on the founding 


1“Travels Through the Interior Parts of America.” Thomas Anburey. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co, a vols, $10.00. 
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fathers of Soviet Russia. To Lieutenant Anburey the 
Boston leaders of rebellion were factious radicals who had 
misled a whole people into bloodshed simply to further 
narrow, personal ambitions. He can forgive Washington, 
who was a great general and a landed gentleman; but 
these merchants of New England who took the initiative 
in violence are in his eyes merely vulgar malcontents. 

Anburey’s travels are recounted in the form of letters to 
a friend in England. As one reads them, one is con- 
tinually reminded of the “personal accounts” of “officers 
and gentlemen” who served in the late war. Here are 
the same restrained contempt for all who are not on the 
firing-line, the restrained criticism of swivel-chair generals, 
the restrained praise of the narrator’s comrades and, by 
inference, of his own unquestionable bravery, One can 
trace the disintegration of morale under the horror of 
combat and in the belated realization that the administra- 
tion of the war is in the hands of incompetent, cynical and 
self-serving men, who take credit for the successes of an 
expeditionary force and give unshared blame to it for its 
defeats. Anburey is discreet in his defence of General 
Burgoyne’s conduct at Saratoga and in his analysis 
of the blunders of the higher command, but he intimates 
that he will have much to say “when it can be told.” In 
the light of recent events one may doubt that he made 
much of his chagrin when the blessed relaxation of peace 
finally came. 

The book consists of three episodes of unequal length. 
The first volume treats two of these—life in winter 
quarters at Montreal, 1777-78, and the campaign that 
ended in overwhelming defeat for the British at Saratoga. 
The second volume tells of a war-prisoner’s experiences 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts, at Charlottesville, Virginia, 
and on the march between Saratoga and Cambridge, 
Cambridge and Charlottesville. The hardships of this 
third episode were chiefly moral ones, and these were suffi- 
ciently slight. The captured officers seem to have had much 
freedom on parole and to have been made much of by 
the American gentry en civil.y Especially in Virginia 
the captives above the rank of sergeant were wined and 
dined most hospitably at the country houses of large land- 
owners. But from the “lower orders of American society” 
the officers, as well as privates, received many insults and, 
not infrequently, bodily injury. The commandants of 
prisons, too, were often overbearing or cruel to the en- 
listed men. 

The account of the campaign against Ticonderoga and 
the battle of Saratoga is the most interesting episode in 
the book. It is written rather strictly from Anburey’s 
personal experience, but as this was varied one receives 
a memorable impression of the advance and the action in 
their general aspect. One is taken here and there, up 
and down the column and the lines of communication, as 
the army moves upon Ticonderoga, and during the engage- 
ments before and at Saratoga, one sees action in many 
parts of the line. The story of this famous campaign 
is told in a very straightforward manner, without heroics 
or embellishments of emotion of any kind. One rather 
expected much ornamentation, for the young lieutenant 
has shown himself to be an ardent eighteenth-century 
sentimentalist. He has beguiled himself in winter quarters 
with characteristic moralizing on the admirable social 
relations, as he conceives them to exist, of a colony of 
beavers; and retains many illusions about “the state of 
nature” even after months of contact with it. He has 
rescued a lamb from drowning in the St. Lawrence and 
exhibited such sensibility over this event that one dreads 
for him his imminent baptism of fire. The battle of 
Saratoga sobers him into unromantic intrepidity, how- 
ever, and thereafter we hear fewer echoes of Rousseau. 

In their observation of American life in these stirring 
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times, Thomas Anburey’s letters are very much outdone 
by the mature and genial Chastellux. The young lieuten- 
ant’c delightful letters are interesting as a record only in 
his vivid account of Saratoga. But, as in the case of 
Chastellux, there is a strong preservative of personal 
charm in this writing that keeps it readable and fresh 
from start to finish. 
Epwarp TowNsEND Boortu. 


SENTIMENT AND ANTI-SENTIMENT. 


How far a poet can afford to indulge his sentiment in 
his verses is a question that criticism has not yet answered. 
It is obvious that every form of sentiment, whether it 
be the bourgeois one of love for home, mother, wife 
and children, or the highly Bohemian one of love for 
one’s pipe, glass and mistress, is capable of being 
stretched to a point where it becomes sentimentality; but 
where this point lies is a ticklish question. There is a 
narrow gulf between, let us say, “The Old Oaken Bucket” 
and “To a Field-Mouse whose Nest Was Turned up by 
the Plough’—a gulf the perception of which is largely 
a matter of taste. Poetry, more than any other art except 
perhaps music, depends upon degrees of feeling which are 
exceedingly difficult to state in exact terms. 

The present generation, especially in its most radical 
and alert members, has a tendency to pride itself on its 
lack of sentiment; but I am rather inclined to suspect that 
anyone who fears and shuns a particular quality is pre- 
cisely the man who secretly cherishes it to the point of 
excess. This reflection has been strengthened by the 
examination of three recent volumes of verse, two of 
which seem to me to be sentimental, however much they 
may protest to be otherwise. Curiously enough, it is pre- 
cisely these two volumes which have won, in contrast to 
many books of the older generation, a more immediate 
recognition among the small number of persons who 
usually read and discuss poetry. 

The curious reader who is capable of overcoming any 
shock of surprise caused by Mr. E. E. Cummings’s* syn- 
tax, spelling and punctuation, will find this poet’s ancestry 
readily traceable. Here are echoes from Swinburne, 
Rossetti, the earlier Elizabethans and, above all, the 
earlier “romantic”? manner of Mr. Pound. Mr. Cum- 
mings is, I think, more variously gifted than Mr. Pound 
is or was, and could he overcome his desire to startle and 
mystify, would be considerably a poet; but he is a senti- 
mentalist. Or, to put it in another way, he is a sensualist. 
All poets, and all other persons, business men or others, 
whose weakness is that they yield too readily to the 
appeal of the flesh, are born sentimentalists. Witness 
Byron. Mr. Cummings, whose volume leads off with an 
epithalamium which is disorganized Swinburne mated to 
inchoate Elizabethanism, and who concludes his book 
with the line “Then you will slowly kiss me,” is even 
more sentimental than Byron. Despite his ingenuity in 
concealing the fact, he has only one subject; and this is 
woman in her carnal aspect. “Tulips and Chimneys’ is 
an attempt to go over the ground already covered by the 
first series of “Poems and Ballads”; and like that volume 
it suffers from an appalling monotony of theme, thought 
and style. 

Miss Edna St. Vincent Millay’ is as well known among 
ordinary amateurs in poetry as Mr. Cummings is among 
the narrower circle of the elect. Yet she, too, is a senti- 
mentalist, though she wears her rue with a difference. 
The difference is that Miss Millay prefers to appear more 
ingenuous, more direct, than Mr. Cummings. Where he 
is a tortured fantast, performing acrobatics on the tight- 


1“Tulips and Chimneys.” E. E. Cummings. New York: Thomas 


Seltzer. $2.00. 
2«The Harp-Weaver and Other Poems.” 
New York: Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 
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rope of his sensibility, she slides along the string as if 
she were walking the ground. Take the “Ballad of the 
Harp-Weaver” for example. Here is, 
conscious naiveté—the unforgettable rhythm of Mother 
Goose, the verbal utterance of a primer—all used to deal 
out an idea which is wishy-washy to the point of intel- 
lectual feebleness; an idea without backbone, without 
integrity. We are deluded by the use of memotechnic 
devices into reading something that prostitutes our minds 
to its level. Yet three strong-headed and, for aught I 
know, highly masculine males proceeded to give this very 
poem the Pulitzer prize in succession to Mr. Robinson! 
Truly, sentiment pays. 

It is a relief to turn from such works as these to Mr. 
Bodenheim’s’ latest volume. Here is a ferocious anti- 
sentimentalist. I am not sure how much of a poet Mr. 
Bodenheim is. What I am sure of is that his work is 
honest—honest to the point of mocking at its own hon- 
esty—and that it never mistakes a state of sentiment for 
one of intense feeling. It does not, like Mr. Cummings, 
deck out a meretricious attitude in complex phrases, nor 
like Miss Millay strip the same attitude to pseudo- 
simplicity. Mr. Bodenheim is, as the stinging acidity of 
his style betrays, less concerned anyway with feeling than 
with thought. Life is to him a boundless paradox, an 
irony of defeat, a bitter act of treachery. Alike in his 
method of writing, his attitude to society at large, and 
his defiant individualism, he reveals the poet preoccupied 
with moral, rather than esthetic, values. Perhaps for 
that very reason he seems more vital and important when 
he attempts the lunge and thrust of the eighteenth-century 
couplet than when he writes in the looser, more diffuse 
form of free verse. 

Joun Govutp FLETCHER. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


ALTHOUGH some of the details in Miss Jameson’s latest novel 
reveal a tendency towards overelaboration, the main thread 
of the narrative is firm and soundly developed. This work 
compares favourably with that of any of her contemporaries 
among the younger women writers of England. “The Pitiful 
Wife”? deals in a modern and realistic manner with the 
marriage-problem of two people with ideals basically inhar- 
monious. The author has set her characters against a back- 
ground of wild moors, and she traces in a technique derived 
from Hardy an inner development in which landscape and 
family both contribute a sinister import. Miss Jameson 
strikes an effective balance between sympathy and detachment; 
her people are real and her style robust. The novel is a 
straightforward and a satisfying performance, L. B. 


“Harry’’* is the portrait of a boy as a young animal. His 


development is mirrored in his mother’s interpretation of him, 
and the writer has come to her task with intelligence as well 
as sympathy. There is at the same time a winsome quality 
in her narrative which gives it distinction; the author has 
rendered her study of her own son in such terms that it can 
justly claim a wider sympathy than if it were a mere out- 
pouring of affection. She follows the brief life of the boy 
from childhood, through the contradictory moods of adoles- 
cence, and sees him formed for a future of hardihood and 
manly activity, only to die in an epidemic of influenza. The 
narrative is set forth in the most direct manner, with admir- 
able economy and a lively appreciation; it is a piece of writ- 
ing decidedly away from the ordinary. Myo ey 


“Tue CLoup THat Lirrep AnD THE Power or THE Deap” * 
makes one ask for the tenth time what has come over M. 
Maurice Maeterlinck. At one time he showed signs of an 


Maxwell Bodenheim, New York: Boni and 
Storm Jameson. New York: Alfred A. 


1“Against Thig Age.” 
Liveright. $1.75. 
2“The Pitiful Wife.” 
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in English. 


L. Brown. 


imagination, which, if elusive, was also rare in quality. “Pelléas 


et Mélisande” contained a great deal of make-believe, but it 
was not all bluff: there were sustained passages of rare and 
authentic beauty. But whatever was originally genuine in 
M. Maeterlinck’s vision has in the bustle of a literary career 
faded away; and nothing remains but a very naive counter- 
feit of the real thing. So naive, indeed, is this, that it is 
amazing that it should have deceived himself. In the present 
volume there is not only impotence, but an amateurishness 
of treatment so glaring that it would be noticeable even in the 
first work of an unknown writer. The figures are priggish 
when they are virtuous, and quite unaccountable when they 
are not. The action is melodramatic; the treatment grossly 
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sentimental; the philosophy simple to desperation. To say that | 
| as an “informal, gay and yet real panorama of the world of 
tion, is to state the obvious, disconcerting truth. The power | 


both plays are utterly commonplace, entirely without distinc- 


of the dead is, of course, the power of our ancestors who, as 
M. Maeterlinck has said so often already, live in us and help 
us—and also thwart us, as by this time he might have added. 
The idea is banal, but not so banal as the play. “The Cloud 
That Lifted” is a commonplace drama of intrigue round a 
murder, done in the worst Belgian style. It is all very sad; 
and one would regard M. Maeterlinck’s gradual deterioration 
as a tragedy if he were not so outwardly content with his 
destiny. 


author’s disreputation. E. M. 


before his death a few years ago, and “2 x 2 = 5”* was one 
of his most popular works; but curiously enough this volume 
does not play up to these facts. The comedy is not witty; 
its boisterousness, effective when it is natural, is more often 
deliberate and forced; and the crudity of the humour almost 
embarrasses one. It is full of jests so obvious that they 
could only impose on playgoers; and the machinery is visible 
from beginning to end. Far more interesting are the auto- 
biographical passages taken from Wied’s other works, and 
quoted in the introduction. In those he is truly witty, and 
the attitude which they reveal shows him to have been a man 
of unusual clearness and geniality of mind. They show also 
why this play is so thoroughly unconvincing. “We mortals have 
a choice before us,” he says, “either to bow the knee rever- 
ently before life, or to laugh at it until our sides ache—I 
have chosen the latter.” But if it is a matter of choice the 
laughter will be forced. The laughter is born, or at least 
re-born; and in the jollity which men put on, because they 
see it is necessary, there is always something pathetic. Wied 
is not pathetic; he drowns all his feelings in a loud and self- 
cheating boisterousness. “2 x 2 = 5” is in reality a propa- 
gandist play; it is not written to make us laugh, but to per- 
suade us that we should laugh—a sign, perhaps, that the 
author was not quite convinced by his own joke. Neverthe- 
less it is clear that Wied was a man of ability, a witty and 


charming writer; and one would like to see more of his work 
E, M. 


Mr. Rocer L. Sercev’s first novel, “Arlie Gelston,”® is a con- 
scientious and externally accurate chronicle of life in the 
small towns and fifth-rate cities of Iowa, with their tawdry 
moving-picture theatres, grubby homes and furnished rooms. 
In the opening section, however, where Mr. Sergel paints his 
Iowa background, he is more intent on showing its cheapness 
than on making it human. Life in the Middle West may be 
as flabby as it appears in so many descriptions, yet to ap- 
proach it in the frame of mind of one who goes ona spiritual 
slumming-tour, paralyses both writer and reader. Mr. Sergel 
has a deft knack for conversation, particularly ill-humoured ; 
in fact, the characters of the book get on each other’s nerves, 
or heckle each other into blind rages, in a most convincing 
manner; but the story remains, except in a few chapters, emo- 
tionally listless. Arlie is obviously a person of meagre sig- 
nificance; and only by being set forth as such could she gain 
significance in literature. Her creator himself, however, is in 
doubt whether she really is the ordinary woman of weak 
hungers that he describes. It is especially when he attempts 


Gustav Wied. Authorized 
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Translation rs Tancet Boyd and Holger Kappel. 
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Roger L. Sergel. New York: B. W. Huebsch, 


It is to be feared that the volume will enhance the | 
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to reveal what Arlie herself was thinking or feeling that 
the author betrays the fogginess in his own mind about the 
value of his character. It would not be just to imply that all 
of the book is foggy. Arlie becomes in a few chapters alive 
and poignant. This is in many ways a mature work, and proof 
that Mr. Sergel is a novelist. The capacity which he shows 
here of being aware of his character rather than merely see- 
ing it, supported by his sureness of detail and his fundamental 
integrity, should enable Mr. Sergel, in future books, to dis- 
pense with the dead matter that weighs down “Arlie Gelston.” 


Le S. M. 


THE collection of papers garnered under the title of “The 
Bookman Anthology of Essays”* is presented by its editor 


letters in America to-day.” It easily manages to come within 
the scope of the first two adjectives, but one is inclined 
to doubt whether the panorama is quite as real as it appears. 
The spirit which characterizes a considerable portion of the 
volume is that of the chatty introductions, wherein, for ex- 
ample, the person of one New York journalist is alleged to 
be “engaging enough to have jumped bodily from the pages 
of Charles Dickens,” and another is likened to Laurence 
Sterne as having “the same whimsical, care-free, genial atti- 
tude toward events.” This insistence that the American— 


| which is to say, the New York—“world of letters” is a de- 
| lightful microcosmic reproduction of all the pinnacles from 
Gustav WIeD was a prominent figure in Danish literature 


Chaucer to Shaw, must inevitably be reflected in a certain 
slackness in work. Professor John Erskine, represented by 
one of the few outstanding papers in the collection, lays a 
discerning figure upon the source of the trouble. “Most 
American writers,” he says, “not only to-day but throughout 
the last twenty-five years, have written as journalists—have 
put out their material not as life but as news about life, and 
the critics have discussed it as news, and the readers have 
come to look for the news in it, and for nothing else.” The 
Bookman anthology is a well-selected assortment of entertain- 
ing news. aR. 

M. Frea’s two books® are precisely what their title implies: 
not an anthology of Jewish poetry or stories, but an anthol- 
ogy of Judaism, built upon a comprehensive plan. He has 
attempted to embrace not only the literary tradition of the 
race, but the historical, religious, juridical, philosophic, moral, 
sentimental, social and political as well; and has made his 
selections almost solely from those writers of Jewish birth 
who have consciously engaged in Jewish labours. Thus, one 
will look in vain for anything from Renan, despite his 
history of the Jewish people; on the other hand, though 
Porto-Riche and Tristan Bernard are Jews, they do not find 
representation either, because their work is not coloured by 
racial aims or interests. At the end of each book is a not 
inconsiderable section devoted to notes of more than per- 
functory precision. The first volume deals with three epochs: 
the Biblical, the Hellenistic and the Talmudic; the second 
comprises the Rabbinical and the Modern, The amount of 
information packed into these seven hundred and forty pages 
is surprising. What begins as a series of well-indexed se- 
lections from the Bible and the Talmud swells gradually 
into a vast chorus from all times and countries. From selec- 
tion to selection one may follow the progress of Jewish phil- 
osophy from Neo-Platonism to the days of Hegel, Kant and 
Bergson; the life of the Jew as mirrored in his literature; 
his aspirations, his divisions, his place among the nations. 
Though many of the names from whom excerpts have been 
taken are familiar, many are agreeably new; the anthology 
thus gains not only in breadth but in freshness. One serious 
defect may be noted in the comparative absence of American 
Jews. Surely an anthologist seeking information about Juda- 
ism in the United States might have looked farther than 
Rabbi Wise; just as, for poetry, he might have searched 
farther than Morris Rosenfeld. This is all the more notice- 
able since so much has been written in Yiddish on this side 
of the water since the beginning of the war. Nevertheless, 
one manages to get from Fleg’s book a fairly well-rounded 
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F the Freeman had been published in the China of his day Confucius 
would have been its faithful reader, for he was a radical, in the strict 
sense of the term. Where and when has there been a great teacher or 
leader who was not a radical? 


We do not pause for a reply because we are eager to present Confucius’s 
own words, but in English translation for the convenience of the major- 
ity of our readers: 


The Ancients, who wished to illustrate illustrious virtue throughout the Empire, first ordered 
well their own States. Wishing to order well their own States, they first regulated their 
families. Wishing to regulate their families, they first cultivated their persons. Wishing to 
cultivate their persons, they first rectified their hearts. Wishing to rectify their hearts, they 
first sought to be sincere in their thoughts. Wishing to be sincere in their thoughts, they 
first extended to the utmost their knowledge. Such extension of knowledge lay in the 
investigation of things. : 


Things being investigated, knowledge became complete. Their knowledge being complete, 
their thoughts were sincere. Their thoughts being sincere, their hearts were then rectified. 
Their hearts being rectified, their persons were cultivated. Their persons being cultivated, 
their families were regulated. Their families being regulated, their States were rightly 
governed. Their States being rightly governed, the whole Empire was made tranquil 
and happy. 


It can not be when the root is neglected, that what should spring from it will be well ordered. 


The FREEMAN tends its garden: all varieties of cultural expression are to 
be found there, but the roots are kept always in mind. The implied 
why and wherefore of its policy annoys some of its readers sometimes, 
but upon investigation we generally find that the annoyance arises with 
those who are reluctant to follow the why and wherefore to its logical 
(and perhaps disquieting) conclusion. 


Once we modestly suggested that Socrates would have liked the FREEMAN; 
to-day we add Confucius to the list of those who might have been. But 

we are more concerned with those whom this paper may help to a state 

of intellectual satisfaction than with the distinguished dead. We want 

a large number of new subscribers this week, but in particular we want 

two: one who will take the 52 numbers which Socrates would have read 

and one who will subscribe in place of Confucius. 


Tue FREEMAN, 


116 West 13th Street, New York. 


For the enclosed $6.00 please enter my subscription to the FREEMAN for 
one year as proxy for 


( Confuctus. [) Socrates. 


[INDICATE BY A CHECK MARK WHOSE PLACE YOU WISH TO TAKE] 


Price of the FrrEMAN 


In the United States, postpaid, 52 issues, $6.00; 
26 issues, $3.00; 10 issues, $1.00. In Canada, 52 
issues, $6.50; 26 issues, $3.25; 10 issues, $1.00. In 
other foreign countries, 52 issues, $7.00; 26 issues, 
$3.50; 10 issues, $1.00, 


